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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the construct validity of 
cognitive structures, detined as sets of relationships among 
concepts. The investigaticn proceeded by multidimensional 
scaling analysis of concept similarity data obtained from 78 
grade nine science and 54 grade 12 biology students. Using a 
set of 15 syntactical concepts from the domain of the 
scientific method {e.g., "conclusion" or “hypothesis"), 
subjects responded to three concept rating tests: a word 
association test (constrained to "scientific meanings"), a 
Similarity judgment test, and a semantic differential test. 
Data were also gathered on the subjects in the form of tests 
of developmental level, field independence-dependence 
(Hidden Figures Test), and cognitive complexity. 

Validity was investigated through the scaling 
technigue of Kruskal applied to group average data, and 
through subgroup formation based upon individual differences 
in Similarity judgments as revealed by Tucker and Messick 
points-of-view analysis and Carroll and Chang individual 
differences analysis. The measure of convergence of scaling 
solutions waS a non-metric version of the orthogonal 
Procrustes rotation. 

It was hypothesized that individual differences in 
cognitive structures would be linked to individual 


differences in personality variables. In addition to the 
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three tests of personality variables administered, other 
variables investigated inciuded age, sex, grade, 
achievement, etiete and several variables relating to 
personal consistency of response on the similarity measures 
and fluency of response on the word association test. 

Ali configurations reported are in three dimensions. 
The goodness-of-fit, taken as evidence of convergent 
validity, was quite high between the group average data of 
both grades for the word association test and the similarity 
judgment test {average cr=0.90). Goodness-of-fit was 
considerably lower (average r=0.67) £or the semantic 
differential data. Both the Tucker and Messick technique and 
the Carroll and Chang technique produced subgroups with 
interpretable configuraticns, indicating evidence for the 
construct validity of cognitive structure. Measures of 
goodness-of-fit between these subgroup solutions were 
Peo (average r=0.67), indicating some evidence for 
individual differences in cognitive structures. Subgroups 
formed by the two scaling techniques bore no relationship to 
each other, but subgroups formed cn different similarity 
measures using the Carroll and Chang method bore strong 
resemblances to each other. Interpretability of Jenene 
configurations produced by the Kruskal technique was low, 
possibly due to high error in the data. The Carroll and 
Chang technigue, however, produced interpretable resuits, 
and thus was judged relatively robust with respect to error. 


The study provided some construct validity for the 
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anterpretation of configurations as cognitive structures 
based upon data obtained by word association and similarity 
judgment. Individual differences in cognitive structure were 
found in the configurations of the subgroups formed. 

None of the personality variables examined was 
fruitful in identifying members of subgroups formed. With 
the exception of the ccgnitive complexity test, 
reliabilities of the personality variables were 
satisfactory, with estimates by various methods ranging from 
0.50 to 0.76. There was some consistency of subgroup 
membership within the subgreups formed by the Carroll and 
Chang analysis, but not among those formed by the Tucker and 
Messick analysis on the different data sets. It is suggested 
that further progress in the field depends upcn refinement 
of the input to the scaling techniques, rather than 
refinement of the techniques themselves. Conceptual and 
empirical clarification of relevant personality variables is 


also a priority. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Introduction 

Chapter 1 presents an outline of the study. It 
includes a discussion of the purpose and significance of the 
study, a statement of the specific problem to be addressed, 
clarifications and definitions of terms, a brief summary of 
the procedure employed, and a statement of testable 


hypotheses. 


1.2 Purpose and Overview 

The purpose of this investigation was to assess the 
validity of three methods of uncovering cognitive structure 
which may describe certain interrelations among a_ set of 
science concepts. Campbell and Fiske (1959) maintain that 
evidence for construct validity of a method or instrument is 
provided when different instruments presumed to 
independently measure the same construct converge to the 
same result (convergent validity), and instruments 
hypothesized to be measuring different constructs 
discriminate between these constructs by yielding different 
results (discriminant validity). The nature of the term 


independent will be discussed below. Convergent validity of 
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the instrument used to determine cognitive structures was 
assessed through the sets of relationships perceived by the 
same groups of people on different similarity rating tasks 
analysed by the same method, and the sets of relationships 
produced by the same groups of people on the same similarity 
task analysed by different methods. Discriminant validity of 
the cognitive structures was indirectly assessed through the 
sets of relationships perceived by different groups of 
people using the same similarity rating tasks analysed by 
the same method. All comparisons of cognitive structures 
were done through goodness-of-fit measures between 
multidimensional configurations of concepts hypothesized to 
represent the cognitive structures. Interpretations of 
differences in the sets of relationships were attempted by 
relating differences among concept perceptions to 
differences among groups on the personality variables 
studied. The construct validation may be viewed as a two 
step process. The first step validates the methods of 
gathering similarity ratings. This may be attacked through 
analysis of full group average data across the different 
Similarity rating instruments. The second step is a 
validation of the structure itself, in the sense of showing 
that, in some sense, the recovered scaling solutions 
represent some psychological reality for the subject. This 
problem is attacked through analysis of the personality 
variables and the structures uncovered for subgroups of the 


sample. These personality variables include developmental 
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level, field independence, and cognitive complexity. 
Cognitive structure is viewed as an organization 
within a subject's memory of a set of concepts. The 
organization is governed by the perceived relationships 
among the concepts. The existence of cognitive structure is 
inferred from evidence gathered from the subject concerning 
his perceptions of the concepts and the relationships among 
them. This study focuses upon a set of 15 syntactical {as 
opposed to substantive) concepts within the domain of the 
scientific method (for example, "hypothesis" or "conclusion" 
as opposed to "energy" or "atom"). Data on perceived concept 
relationships were obtained from subjects by means of the 
methods of constrained association ({Garskof and Houston, 
1963), similarity judgment (Torgerson, 1958), and semantic 
differential (Osgood et al, 1957). Information obtained from 
subjects was processed by multidimensional scaling 
technigues (to be described in detail below) to yield 
configurations of the concepts represented as points in 
geometrical space, with distances between points 
corresponding to perceived dissimilarities among concepts. 
Besides the validity of cognitive structures, this study 
also addresses (although indirectly) the validity of 
representing these structures geometrically. Inferences are 
drawn from the multidimensional configurations to the 
organization of the concepts within the subjects' memories. 
Similarity of configurations obtained from analyses of data 


from the same subjects by different experimental techniques 
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is taken as evidence that the tests are tapping the same 
internal cognitive structure. Because of the nature of the 
data, configurations based upon group averages rather than 
individual data must be calculated. Averaging is necessary 
to allow random errors in individual data to cancel, 
producing data with less error and facilitating 
interpretation of the derived configurations. Since 
generalization to the perceptions of individuals is desired, 
the necessity of using grouped data imposes a limitation to 
the techniques used. Only by averaging and allowing some 
random error to cancel can the techniques produce 
interpretable results. 

The term constrained is used in several senses by 
different authors whose work is reported here. With 
reference to word association tests, the term constrained 
has heen used to mean any of the following: "respond with 
words you would use to define the stimulus word"; "produce 
exactly five responses"; or "respond with physics words 
only". In the present study, the term constrained was taken 
to mean "respond while thinking of the scientific meaning of 
the stimulus word". 

The constrained association task yielded a set of 
relatedness indices that were used as similarity measures 
for further analysis. The similarity judgment technique 
yielded a measure of similarity directly with no additional 
data manipulation. The semantic differential results were 


analysed by first producing an intercorrelation matrix for 
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the ratings of the concepts based upon the patterns of 
responses produced, and then using these intercorrelations 
as measures of similarity. 

Data gathered by the above methods were examined as 
follows. First, grouping the subjects by grade only (grades 
9 and 12 were used), the group average data for each grade 
were subjected to multidimensional scaling analysis 
{hereafter known as Kruskal scaling) (Kruskal, 1964a, 1964b) 
to estimate the overall dimensionality of the cognitive 
Structure of the entire grade group. Second, based upon the 
estimate of dimensionality obtained from the Kruskal 
analysis, the similarity matrix data were subjected to both 
points of view analysis (Tucker and Messick, 1963; Jackson 
and Messick, 1963) and individual differences analysis 
(Carroll and Chang, 1970; Carroll, 1972). These methods will 
be referred to as Tucker scaling and Carroll scaling, 
respectively. Kruskal analysis itself is not one of the 
methods under investigation. Preliminary investigation of 
dimensionality by this method was done for purposes of 
comparison of the group average results on the several data 
sets, and as a computer cost reducing device, since 
assessment of dimensionality by the Tucker or Carroll 
techniques is very costly. 

Kruskal scaling analysis has as its goal the 
uncovering of underlying dimensions that can be used to 
express geometrically the relationships among the data 


points under investigation. The Kruskal method is based upon 
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group or average data. The Tucker and Carroll analyses have 
Similar goals, with added facility to manipulate individual 
rather than group data. This facility allows the uncovering 
of differences among subjects in their perceptions of the 
relationships among the data points under investigation. The 
Tucker method uses an obverse principal components analysis 
of the similarity ratings by subjects matrix in order to 
characterize subject types according to their loadings on 
the factors produced. Kruskal analyses of the data produced 
by each of these types can then be compared. The Carroll 
analysis operates on a three dimensional array consisting of 
the similarity rating matrices obtained for each subject to 
produce a mapping of concepts into a geometrical space of 
any chosen number of dimensions, along with a subjects by 
dimensions set of weights that estimate the salience or 
importance of each of these dimensions to each subject in 
his individual estimates cf concept similarity. 

The Tucker method and the Carroll method have as 
+heir goal the revealing of individual differences in 
matrices of Similarity data. If the data meet the 
assumptions underlying both techniques the results should be 
comparable. Subgroups of subjects can be formed on the basis 
of the results of either analysis. Commonality of subgroup 
membership based upon each analysis may be taken as evidence 
of the applicability of both techniques to the data. 
However, lack of such commonality cannot, within the limits 


of the analyses undertaken herein, be used to show the 
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inapplicability of either method to the data. 


1.3 Statement of the Problem 
This study was an investigation of perceived 

Similarities among a set of 15 syntactical concepts from the 
domain of the scientific method. The same subjects were 
asked to respond in three different judgmental tasks to the 
same set of concepts. The questions addressed by this study 
are: 

(1) Are there commonalities among the configurations 

uncovered for entire groups of subjects by the three 

techniques? 

(2) Are there differences among subgroups in the 

configurations uncovered by either of the techniques 

which apply to individual data? 

(3) Can these differences be related in a meaningful 

Manner to personality variables measured independently 


of the similarity rating tasks? 


1.4 Significance of the Study 

The present study ascertains the degree of 
relationship among students! cognitive structures in the 
domain of syntactical science concepts as indicated by three 
judgmental tasks. According to Campbell and Fiske (1959) 
construct validity of instruments must be demonstrated by 
both convergent and discriminant validation processes. 


Pirst, construct validity of a hypothetical construct in a 
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given domain {cognitive structure) will be enhanced if the 
construct can be measured by experimentally independent 
means and if these independent measures of the construct 
correlate positively and significantly with each other. 
Second, construct validity is further enhanced if the 
measures of the construct correlate relatively poorly with 
measures of other constructs. The argument for convergent 
validity is straightforward, but that for discriminant 
validity is open to question. 

With respect to convergent validity, high 
correlation between tests which purport to measure the same 
construct may be taken as evidence of construct validity 
only if it can be established that the tests are independent 
of each other. That is, it must be established that the 
correlation between the tests is not an artifact of, for 
example, a common testing format, a common testing time, or 
some other extraneous variable. The meaning of independent, 
as used by Campbell and Fiske, must be made explicit. 
Clearly, two tests measuring in the same domain would have 
enough in common that too stringent an interpretation of the 
term independent would make convergent validity impossible. 
It is difficult to imagine tests aiming at the same 
construct but being completely unique in goals, methods, and 
assumptions. In the present context, the three tests used to 
obtain similarity information ma y be argued to be 
independent in a manner appropriate to the Campbell and 


Fiske usage. All three deal with syntactical concepts in the 
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domain of science, and are thus related. However, only in 
one of the tests, the similarity judgment test, would a 
naive subject even be aware that similarity information was 
being elicited. For the word association and semantic 
differential tests, the subject is asked to consider only 
one of the 15 concepts at a time. Further, in two of the 
tests, the similarity judgment and semantic differential, 
judgments are required, but in the case of the semantic 
differential, the subject is asked to relate one concept 
under study to adjectival pairs describing it, while in the 
Similarity judgment test, he is asked to relate two of the 
concepts under study. In the word association test, the 
subject is asked to associate to a concept word. It is hoped 
that the concepts presented will set the context enough that 
the subject would be operating in the scientific context 
rather than, for example, the legal (cf., "law" or 
"evidence") context. Word association tests come from a 
psychoanalytic tradition, similarity judgment from a 
psychophysical tradition, and semantic differential from a 
linguistic tradition. The three tests are similar enough to 
be within the same domain but different enough to qualify as 
independent for purposes of convergent validity. 

Campbell and Fiske's argument for discriminant 
validity has been criticised by Cronbach (1971). Cronbach 
maintained that it is not necessary for a pair of constructs 
to have low correlations between them in order that each be 


worth support as a scientific explanatory device. He argued 
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that any correlation substantially below 1.00 is sufficient 
to allow the possibility that both of two related constructs 
may be scientifically useful. This discussion of 
discriminant validity is not central to the present study in 
that, as will be discussed in detail below, it is not clear 
what would constitute establishment of discriminant validity 
of cognitive structure. 

‘The psychological significance of the study lies in 
its potential for establishing the construct validity of a 
view of cognitive structure as evidenced by a_ set of 
interrelations among concepts mapped onto a geometric space. 
Such validity can only help to bring conceptual and 
definitional clarity to the idea of cognitive structure, 
which appears in the literature in confusing and competing 
contexts (Ausubel, 1965; Bruner, 1960; Schwab, 1974.). 

The educational significance of the study pertains 


to the example concepts chosen for study. The concepts are: 


Conclusion Fact Law 
Discovery Hypothesis Preot 
Evidence Imagination Puzzle 
Experiment Interpretation Question 
Explanation Investigation Theory 


The particular concept domain investigated, that of 
syntactical concepts of the scientific method, has’ been 
chosen because of: (a) its applicability across the grade 


levels in question (grades 9 and 12), thus allowing 
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assessment of some developmental aspects of cognitive 
structure; the ease with which dimensions of the concept 
domain may be interpreted relative to other concept domains 
that have been investigated by similar methods (Kass, 19773 
Shavelson, 1972); and (c), the interest that the structure 
of scientific method itself has generated (Kuhn, 1962; 
Braithwaite, 1973). 

The cognitive structure of a student regarding 
scientific method has potential as both an independent and 
dependent variable in curriculum evaluation and design. It 
May be possible to judge the relationship of specific 
student characteristics, such as I.0., developmental level, 
or cognitive style to the cognitive structure among the 
above elements uncovered for that student. Although the 
educational import of this study lies principally in the 
application of the methodology to other, perhaps 
educationally more central concepts, further research with 
these concepts may reveal curricular consequences for the 
teaching of science. It may be possible to enhance the 
teaching of science by matching instruction to students! 
perceptions of the interrelationships among syntactical 
elements of science. Such a possibility is in line with 
Hunt's (1971) recommendation to match instruction to student 
characteristics. It may further be possible to design 
instruction to change a student's perception of the 
relationships among aspects of the scientific process. 


Research investigating the relationships among cognitive 
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structure, instruction, and achievement is reported in 
detail below (Johnson, 1964, 1965, 1967; Shavelson, 1972, 
1973501974}. 

The study has psychometric consequences in that it 
investigates a methodology for the uncovering of cognitive 
structure that has potential applicability to any set of 
related concepts, syntactical or substantive, within any 
domain of interest. 

This study is limited in that, although there is no 
logical reason for supposing a lack of connection between 
cognitive structure and science achievement, the cognitive 
Structure among the particular concepts studied cannot be 
predicted with any confidence to be a significant 
intervening variable for achievement in any common high 
school science course. Evidence has shown (Aikenhead, 1972; 
Simpson et al, 19723; MacDonald, 1978) little relationship 
between understanding the processes of science, however 
defined, and science achievement. Thus, unlike those studies 
which dealt with the structure within substantive concepts 
(Kass, 1971; Shavelson, 1972), no direct link with subject 
matter achievement can be expected from this study of 
syntactical concepts. However, this limitation is balanced 
by the advantage that these concepts, since they are not 
directly bound up in immediate classroom learning, may 
exhibit more individual variation in perception than would 
be expected from a set of concepts taken directly from 


recent or ongoing instruction. 
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1.5 Clarifications and Definitions 


Carroll (1964) defines concepts as "properties 
of...abstracted and often cognitively structured classes of 
‘mental’ experience." Experience in turn is defined as "any 
internal or perceptual response to stimulation". The term 
abstracted is the key to Carroll's definition of concept. 
Concepts are abstracted from a set of experienced exemplars. 
A necessary step in the formation of a concept is a 
differentiation of a subset of experience {exemplars of the 
concept) from the entire set of experience {both exemplars 
and non-exemplars of the concept). This generalization 
produces a very limited concept. A concept is further 
developed through its relations with other concepts. For 
example, the concept "stool" may be closely identified with 
the concept "chair", with the exception of the relational 
property "without a back". The concept "chair" in turn may 
be related to the more subsuming concept "furniture" by the 
relational property "for sitting on" . The set of 
relationships among concepts is defined as cognitive 
structure. 

For purposes of this study, a concept was delimited 
in terms of an educational concept rather than a laboratory 
concept. For Carroll, such a distinction is between a 


student learning the concept longitude and the concept of 
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learning to associate the nonsense syllable "DAX" as the 
name of a geometric shape of a certain colour. The concern 
of this study is entirely with educational concepts. 

1.52 The Nature of Structure 

This section will address the problem of defining 
the status of cognitive structure. The discussion will not 
focus on whether or not structure is best defined as 
hypothesis, theory, or model. Such a discussion would not 
prove worthwhile in that it would necessarily involve 
semantic arguments concerning the definitions of practically 
all substantive teras introduced fef.,° Black,  1973}< 
Instead, the discussion will focus on the type of role 
cognitive structure is likely to play in any explanation of 
human thinking. 

First, the notion of an internal structure places 
the discussion sguarely in the cognitivist rather than the 
behaviourist school of psychology. Cognitive structure has 
been described (Morgan, 1972) as an intervening variable 
which acts to form an individual's response to his 
environment. It is posited to be a result of experience, and 
to grow in the course of normal human development in 
organization and differentiation. Experience acts on 
cognitive structure both to add to it {in the sense of 
adding new experience) and to change it (in the sense of 
changing perceptions of and interrelations among old 
experiences). These two results of experience correspond 


closely to Piaget's (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958) assimilation 
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and accommodation. According to this line of reasoning, 
cognitive structure relating relevant concepts should play a 
role in determining response to the environment, and 
therefore differences in cognitive structure should evidence 
themselves in differences in response to the environment. 
The significance of a clear definition of cognitive 
structure to the justification of the study rests on the 
fact that the analytic technique of multidimensional scaling 
always produces a result. The problem of interpreting this 
result rests with the (at least partly) subjective 
interpretive abilities of the investigator. Cognitive 
structures which are the result of such interpretations may 
be more or less meaningless because of: {a) random error; 
{b) inappropriateness of the task to the age level tested; 
({c) inappropriateness of the assumptions of the analytic 
techniques to the data; and (da), inappropriate criteria for 
judging the reliability of the results. Any combination of 
the possibilities listed could lead to misinterpretation of 
results. Because of this possibility, the uncovered 
structures are best interpreted as hypotheses. Such 
hypotheses must pass the test of independent corroboration. 
This study has attempted to provide such corroboration, by 
endeavouring to relate differences in perception of concept 
relationships among groups of subjects to differences among 
groups on the personality variables. A major criterion for 
the meaningfulness of the results of the present study 


involves relating, ina theoretically satisfactory manner, 
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differences in subgroups! configurations to differences in 


their personality variables. 


An assumption must be made in order for research on 
concepts to proceed. An experimenter does not have direct 
access to concepts, in that concepts are not observable. 
They must be inferred on the basis of the observable 
behaviour (either verbal or otherwise) of the subject. There 
must be an assumption that the words (in verbal behaviour) 
as used by one subject share some presumably connotative 
commonality of meaning with the same words as used by 
another subject. That is, the word meanings, and therefore 
the concepts, are shared. Such an assumption does not mean 
that the meanings of terms as used by individuals must be 
coextensive. If such were true, there would be no reason for 
doing research on concepts. Introspection by the researcher 
would do as well as research. Nc commonality of word meaning 
makes the research impossible; perfect commonality of word 
meaning makes the research unnecessary. Kaplan (1964) points 
out that the meaning of theoretical expressions is always 
given in terms of a theory, that is, by using other 
theoretical expressions. In the language of this study, a 
concept is defined in terms of other concepts within the 
same cognitive structure. A shift in a subject's meaning for 
a concept implies a shift in the relationships among 
concepts, that is, a change in the cognitive structure. Only 


some commonality of meaning (i.e., “balipark commonality”) 
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is necessary for the research to proceed. From Kaplan's 
point of view, what we are investigating when we look at 
cognitive structure are the subtle shifts in meaning of 
concepts as perceived by different individuals. 

1.54 Construct Validity 

As mentioned above, the approach taken in this study 
fulfils one of the requirements for establishing construct 
validity given by Campbell and Fiske (1959) but not the 
other. If sets of similarity data on the same concepts 
gathered from the same subjects by quite different methods 
all indicate closely related results when analysed, this is 
evidence that the methods of finding similarity information 
converge on the same cognitive structure. Further, if a set 
of similarities when analysed by two different scaling 
techniques also converges on the same cognitive structure, 
this is demonstration that the convergence is not a function 
of the scaling method alone. In using both the above 
procedures, this research design conforms to the multimethod 
part of the Campbell and Fiske recommendations. 

With respect to discriminant validity, there does 
not seem to be a clearcut method of establishing validity 
when the construct under investigation is cognitive 
structure. For example, it seems futile to collect data ona 
second set of concepts. There is no parallel between showing 
that, say, a test of compulsiveness correlates poorly with a 
test of anxiety, and showing that a second set of concepts 


do not produce the same set of relationships among 
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themselves as the set of concepts under study. A possibly 
fruitful approach to establishing discriminant validity, and 
the one used in this study, involves collecting similarity 
data from different groups of subjects who might be 
hypothesized as having different cognitive structures and 
showing that this is indeed the case. 

Unfortunately, with concepts that are intended to 
have some significance in the domain of public education, 
such as the ones chosen for this study, the subject is not 
totally free to produce a completely unique set of 
Similarities. Kass (1971) found a strong tendency on the 
part of subjects to deviate very little from the group 
average in perception of a set of heavily content oriented 
mechanics concepts. In other words, the content structure 
inherent in the concepts obliterated individual differences. 
The subjects perceived that there were right answers. 
Carroll and Chang (1970), using political concepts for which 
there were no correct answers found good variation in 
perception. The concepts used in this study, while not as 
bound to content as those used by Kass or Shavelson C1972); 
are not as free to be individual as those of Carroll and 
Chang. Thus, multitrait validity can only be expected to 
appear as deviaticns from the "right answer" content 
structure, rather than as a quite unique perspective on a 
set of concepts. As will be seen below, the issue is even 
more complicated due to the lack of a statistical criterion 


for the measure-of-goodness of fit between structures used 
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in this study, namely, the non-metric version of the 
orthogonal Procrustes rotation (Lingoes and Schonemann, 
1974; Schonemann and Carroll, 1970). This technique will be 


referred to as the non-metric fit procedure. 


1.6 Procedure 

Six tests, three of concept similarity and three of 
personality variables, were administered to 132 subjects in 
grade 9 (N=78) and grade 12 (N=54). The concept similarity 
tests have been briefly described above. The personality 
tests were a test of develcpmental level, a test of 
cognitive complexity, and a test of field dependence- 
independence. The concept Similarity tests were analysed to 
produce matrices of similarities, which were converted to 
multidimensional configurations by the scaling techniques 
outlined above. 

Construct validity of the uncovered configurations 
was established primarily by examining the correspondence of 
the configurations to each other. The extent of 
correspondence was assessed by the technique of nonmetric 
orthogonal Procrustes rotation {the non-metric fit 
procedure). Graphical techniques were used to present a 
possible interpretation of this measure of fit. 

The subjects were assigned to groups according to 
factor loadings obtained from the Tucker analysis, and the 
Saliences on each dimension for the Carroll analysis. These 


subgroups were compared among each other and with the full 
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group for differences in cognitive structure, and for 
differences in the personality variables. Personality 
variables examined were 1.0. (grade nine only), achievement, 
developmental level, analytic-synthetic cognitive style 
(Witkin, 1965), and cognitive complexity (Seaman and Koenig, 
1974) as well as estimates of the subjects! personal 
consistencies on each measure, their total number of 
responses on the word association test, and an estimate of 
the individual overall reliabilities on the three measures 


for a given subject. 


1.7 Hypotheses 
The hypotheses of the study may be stated in summary 

form as follows: 
HO0(1). There will be no significant differences among the 
structural patterns revealed by Kruskal analysis of data 
based upon constrained association, similarity judgment, and 
semantic differential tests; 
HO(2). There will be no significant difference between the 
structural patterns uncovered within each grade among groups 
formed by the sequences of: 

(a) constrained association followed by Tucker 

analysis; 

(>) constrained association followed by Carroll 

analysis; 

(c) similarity judgment followed by Tucker analysis; 


(d) similarity judgment followed by Carroll analysis; 
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(e) semantic differential followed by Tucker analysis; 

(f) semantic differential followed by Carroll analysis. 
Pending the results of H0(2), there is a further hypothesis: 
H1(2). Differences in structural patterns as found in the 
groups as formed by the Tucker analysis, and again by the 
Carroll analysis, will be related to personality variables 


of the subjects. 


1.8 Summary 

This chapter has outlined the purpose and 
Significance of the study. Major terms have been clarified. 
The problem to be addressed has been stated, a procedure for 
doing so has been outlined, and the problem has been put in 
the form of testable hypotheses. 

Chapter 2 of this report summarizes literature 
related to the study. Chapter 3 presents details of the 
administration of the study, the scoring procedures, and the 
analytic procedures. Chapter 4 contains results and 
discussion, while Chapter 5 summarizes and concludes’ the 


report. 
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CHAPTER 2 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


2-1 Introduction 

This chapter is divided into four main sections. 
Section 2.2 discusses research focused on measuring concept 
relationships in an educational context, with particular 
attention to science education. Section 2.3 discusses the 
rationale and assumptions of the three multidimensional 
scaling procedures used in the study. Examples of the uses 
of these techniques in the literature are briefly outlined. 
The next section deals with the origins and uses of the 
three similarity rating tasks. Section 2.5 concerns the 
three personality variables tasks, as well as a brief 
mention of other personality variables generated during the 
course of the analysis. Of necessity, the sections of this 
chapter refer both back and forth to each other toa 


considerable extent. 


2.2 Concept Relationship Research 

The purpose of this section is to trace the 
development of attempts to measure concept relationships, 
primarily in science education research. Studies. have been 


conducted on the relationship of cognitive structure to 
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achievement, the usefulness of word association tests in the 
uncovering of cognitive structure, and the relationship of 
cognitive structure to subject matter structure. Some of the 
research has used scaling techniques, and some of the 
research has attempted to measure individual differences in 
cognitive structure. All of the research has suffered from 
conceptual flaws and/or unavailability of appropriate 
analytic tools. 

Johnson (1964; 19653; 1967) conducted a series of 
studies showing the possibilities for uncovering similarity 
data from verbal association tests, for relating verbal 
output on such tests to achievement, and for relating 
Similarity matrices produced by the above method to those 
produced by similarity judgment techniques. In the first 
study (1964) he compared the strengths of associative 
meanings among physics concepts for four groups of subjects 
(50-70 per group) with varying degrees of involvement with 
physics. The groups were all grade 11 and 12 giris: (1) 
having taken physics; (2) taking physics; (3) planning to 
take physics; and (4) not planning to take physics. Subjects 
responded with one written free association to each of a 
series of 18 concepts read aloud 5 seconds apart. The 
frequencies with which the 18 concepts were used as 
responses to each concept were tabulated and converted to a 
matrix of percentage similarity. Significant differences in 
the average similarity among all four groups were found in 


the order 2, 1, 3, 4. In the second study (1965), Johnson, 
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using as subjects 166 female high school seniors taking 
physics, gave a written constrained version of the word 
association test along with a ten-problem physics test. Half 
of the sample took the tests in the reverse order from the 
other half. Subjects were constrained to write the first 
physics word which occurred to them as a response. Responses 
were categorized as (a) words from the concept list, and (b) 
"responses which occurred together with their respective 
stimuli in a constraint necessary for the solution of one of 
the ten problems." Concepts were chosen so that, for all 
cases, category (b) was included in category (a). Subjects 
who had the problem test first produced significantly more 
responses of both types {a) and {(b). Subjects who had the 
association test first scored significantly higher on the 
problem test. The correlation between number of (a) 
responses and test achievement was 0.34 =(p<.05) for the 
group which had the association test first, but -0.03 for 
the other group. For type (b) responses, the correlation was 
0.42 (p<.05) for the association test first group, and 0.19 
for the other group. Johnson also reported many results for 
+he individual concepts. He concluded "language habits which 
have been learned among words in physics are an integral 
part of the conceptual framework a student utilizes in 
dealing with concepts in the subject matter". 

An important limitation to the work of Johnson up to 
the time of his study was the fact that his analytic 


technique could not make use of responses common to two 
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stimuli but not on the list of concepts to increase the 
degree of calculated association. Such a problem is 
circumvented by the Garskof and Houston (1963) method, 
decribed in detail below. 

In a third study, Johnson (1967) used the 
calculation procedure of Garskof and Houston along with a 
Similarity judgment test on fourteen physics concepts using 
a sample of 24 high school seniors (16 male, 8 female) 
divided into 12 high and 12 low achievers. The concepts were 
ranked according to their occurrence in subject matter 
presentation (presumably by a textbook word count, but this 
is not reported) and according to their frequency of 
occurrence aS responses by the two groups. Rank order 
correlations between the orders produced by each group and 
that of the subject matter were 0.87 (p<.001) for the high 
group and 0.52 (p>.05) for the low group. When the order of 
occurrence for each concept response within the response 
list produced was taken into account, the respective 
correlations became 0.52 (p>.05) and -0.05 (p>.05). Johnson 
defined a constrained association (in a manner not to be 
confused with the use of the term in this report) as a 
relation constrained by a law of physics. For example, 
"force"®, "mnass”, and "acceleration" are constrained 
responses to each other because of the physical law "force = 
mass x acceleration". High achievers gave significantly more 
constrained associations than low achievers, both 


considering and not considering order of response. After 
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calculating Garskof and Houston relatedness indices for both 
groups, and similarity judgment indices based upon that part 
of the experiment, Johnson reported a rank order correlation 
between the two of 0.75 (p<.001) for the high group and 0.65 
(p<.001) for the low group. The significance of Johnson's 
work for the present study lies in the estimation of the 
bhagnitude of the correlation between the similarities 
gathered by the two techniques. 

In a follow up study, Johnson, Curran and Cox (1971) 
gave a free association test, a constrained association 
test, and a similarity rating test to a group of 49 male 
physics majors who had completed at least three years of 
college. The nature of the constraint on the constrained 
associaticn test was that subjects were asked to list the 
words they would use in defining the stimulus word. The 
authors report good correspondence for both the free and 
constrained association tests with their hypothesized degree 
of relationship among the nine stimulus concepts. Of more 
interest here are the rank order correlations among the 
indices of relationship produced by the three methods. These 
are: free and constrained association, 0.90% free 
association and similarity judgment, 0.85; and constrained 
association and similarity judgment, 0.79. These results 
lend credence to the expectation that correspondence among 
the various methods should be expected in the present study. 
Such correspondences probably should not be as large as 


Johnson's results because of the highly homogeneous nature 
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of the subjects he used compared with those in the present 
study. 

Reporting further analysis of what appears to be the 
same data, but using only six of the concepts, Johnson, Cox, 
and Curran (1970) performed a Kruskal scaling on the six 
points using the free association data and the similarity 
rating data. Relatedness indices were calculated as in 
Johnson's earlier work rather than by the Garskof and 
Houston method. Despite citing Xlahr's (1969) caution 
against using such a small number of points in a scaling 
analysis, Johnson et al reported solutions in two and three 
dimensions. Although they achieved zero stress in three 
dimensions, they admit that there is a possibility of such 
an occurrence by chance. Scaling of such a small number of 
points appears to be a misuse of the Kruskal technique. 

Evanechko and Maguire (1972) have studied the 
dimensionality of children's meaning space. Although this 
study was not related to science education, it is included 
in this review because of the comparability of both the 
techniques and the ages of the subjects to the present 
study. A Semantic Features Test was developed to investigate 
the types of definitions preferred by children. Evanechko 
and Maguire produced a list of 24 ways of perceiving meaning 
between words. Examples are: synonym, attribute, whole-part, 
generic definition, etc. Fach of the 24 categories was used 
to prepare 23 example pairs of the particular definitional 


or meaning relationship. For example, under "whole-part" 
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were bird-wing, hand-finger, and 21 others. Using this 
technique, it was possible to produce 276 possible pairs of 
the 24 categories without repeating the actual examples. The 
Subjects were presented with the 276 pairs of pairs and 
asked to decide which pair constituted the better definition 
of the first word in each pair by the second. The directions 
given the subjects were to "think of the kind of meaning 
given for each word and choose the one which is nearer to 
what you think the word means in each pair of statements". 
The sample consisted of 266 students in the fifth 
and eighth grades. A group average proportion of times one 
meaning category was preferred over another was calculated 
for the pairs of categories, producing a 24 x 24 matrix of 
proportions of preference. These values were deviated around 
0.50, and the absolute values taken to produce a matrix of 
dissimilarities. This matrix was scaled by the Kruskal 
technique. Four dimensional solutions for each grade were 
reported, with stress 1 (variance unaccounted for) close to 
16 percent in both cases. For purposes of interpretation, 
the 24 categories of meaning were grouped into five larger 
categories. Reasonable interpretations of the four 
dimensions were given for both grade levels. An orthogonal 
Procrustes rotation (Schonemann, 1966) of the grade eight 
solution to the grade five solution indicated a poor fit. 
Since the metric version of the rotation was used, the 
conclusion presented by Evanechko and Maguire that the two 


solutions are substantially different must be doubted. 
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Kruskal analysis is a technique designed to apply to ordinal 
data. The orthogonal Procrustes rotation, designed for at 
least interval data, is not appropriate. It seems a rather 
large leap from the directions given to the subjects to the 
reporting of the results in which the terms "meaning" and 
"relationship" seem to be almost synonymous. Further doubt 
must be cast upon the results because of the taking of the 
absolute values of the differences between the proportions 
of preference and the value 0.50. By this method, the 
proportions 0.30 and 0.70 become identical. While the 
"dissimilarity" has been preserved, the "preference" has 
been lost. The study provides useful information about the 
Similarity of the relationship categories as perceived by 
the subjects, but no information about their preferences. 
The significance of the Evanechko and Maguire study is that 
it demonstrates that, on group average data, and despite 
serious conceptual flaws, subjects as young as grade five 
will produce meaningful resuits on a task which is 
comparable in difficulty to the tasks in this study. 

Kass (1971), using a sample of 353 grade 12 physics 
students, obtained similarity ratings on the 190 possible 
pairs of 20 mechanics concepts. Her concepts were described 
by short phrases and/or formulae rather than merely being 
named. Each subject was given the pairs of stimuli on 190 
cards and told to rate their similarity in difficulty ona 
scale of 1to 9. This technique corresponds most closely 


with the similarity judgment technique of the present study, 
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except for the imposition of a definition of similarity in 
terms of difficulty. Such an imposition may be expected to 
distort the similarity judgments of the subjects, for it is 
possible that a subject might consider a pair of otherwise 
unrelated concepts as being quite similar in difficulty but 
in no other aspects. Kass analysed the resulting matrix of 
Similarities by the Tucker-Messick method, but found that 
there were insufficient differences in individual 
perceptions to warrant pursuit of the individual aspects of 
the study. As mentioned above she suggested that the use of 
heavily content oriented concepts, taken directly from 
course content may reflect mostly the structure of the 
discipline, as viewed by subject matter experts, and very 
little of the individual perceptions of the subjects. Using 
group average data, three stratified (by class) random 
samples of 60 subjects each were compared in group average 
cognitive structure. Using Kruskal's stress 1 and 
interpretability of the loadings in terms of concept meaning 
as criteria, the four and five dimensional solutions were 
judged most satisfactory. Stress 1 values were between seven 
and ten percent. Comparisons of the loadings was done by the 
use of the Kaiser (1960) factor match test, a metric 
technique. The non-metric version of the orthogonal 
Procrustes technique was unavailable at the time. No 
goodness of fit measure between the structures produced by 
the two groups is reported. In the cases of both the four 


and five dimensional solutions, Kass offered reasonable 
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explanations of the loadings of the concepts on the factors 
in terms of the concept meanings for three of the 
dimensions. 

Shavelson has published a series of studies 
investigating the relationship between content structure as 
represented in instruction, and cognitive structure as 
represented in student memory (Shavelson, 1972, 1973, 1974; 
Shavelson and Stanton, 1975) In the first study, he employed 
a combination of grammatical analysis and digraph theory 
(Harary, Norman, and Cartwright, 1965) to recover a matrix 
of similarities among physics concepts from the students! 
text. Digraph (directed graph) theory is a mathematical 
technique in which concepts are represented by points, and 
the relationships among them by directed lines joining the 
points. Harary, Norman, and Cartwright provide a discussion 
of the abstract properties of the networks drawn, but do not 
concern themselves with the details of correlating 
grammatical analysis with their system. Shavelson (1972) 
gives some clues to the technique, using the text sentence 
"Force is the product of mass and acceleration” to produce a 
graph linking the concepts "force", "product", "mass", and 
"acceleration" with the relational properties “is", "of", 
and "and", The technique is not completely clear from one 
example, and Shavelson refers the reader to Shavelson 
(1970), which is not readily available, for further details. 
Some further detail is provided by Shavelson and Geeslin 


(1975), but not enough to allow replication of the method. 
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Harary, Norman, and Cartwright provide details of a method 
for linking digraphs containing common elements to each 
other, and for converting this large digraph to a matrix of 
dissimilarities. Shavelson analysed a physics text, and 
produced a digraph for each sentence of the text which 
contained two or more of his list of 14 mechanics concepts. 
Since the distance between two points in a digrabdh is the 
number of directed lines between the points, Shavelson 
eliminated all but those digranvhs which produced the 
shortest path between any two concepts. He then combined 
digraphs and produced a matrix of subject matter 
dissimilarities. Shavelscn interpreted this matrix as 
representing the content structure of the material. 
Cognitive structure in the 1972 study was estimated 
by an unconstrained free association test using the fourteen 
concepts as stimuli. Relatedness indices were calculated by 
the Garskof and Houston method. Using a sample of 40 naive 
but interested high school age volunteers (28 experimental 
and 12 control), Shavelson measured changes in cognitive 
structure over five days of instruction based on the text 
which produced the content structure described above. A 
Significant gain on an achievement test and an insignificant 
increase over time in the total number of responses provided 
by the subjects to the association test are reported. In 
addition, subjects in the experimental group had a median 
relatedness index which increased regularly across the six 


administrations of the test (an initial test and one 
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following each day of instruction), while that of the 
control group remained low and stable. The control group 
completed all the tests of the experimental group, but spent 
the rest of the treatment time participating in another 
(unreported) study. 

Shavelson produced a matrix of Fuclidean distances 
between all pairs of relatedness index matrices. This was a 
Six days by six days matrix of distances between relatedness 
index matrices. The method involves {a) subtracting the 
corresponding values for all relatedness indices in the two 
matrices, (b) squaring and summing these values, and (c), 
dividing by the number of entries in a matrix and taking the 
Square root of the result. For the control group, the 
average distances were uniform and small over the six days, 
but for the experimental group, the average distance was 
fairly regularly related to the separation in time of the 
testing occasions. Shavelson did Similar calculations 
comparing the control group and experimental group matrices 
on the same day. Similar results allowed him tc conclude 
that the two groups started out with similar cognitive 
structures, but that that of the experimental group grew 
away from that of the control group. 

These analyses were followed by conventional Kruskal 
scaling on the matrices produced by each group each day. 
Using the two dimensional solutions, which produced stress 1 
(presumably) less than 10 percent, Shavelson could not 


corroborate the conclusions based upon his average distance 
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calculations, and had to resort to rather weak explanations 
involving the control group having "prescientific" meanings 
for the concepts which corresponded quite closely to the 
scientific meanings. Shavelson performed his average 
distance comparison of the cognitive structure with the 
content structure revealed by the digraph analysis. This 
calculation showed that the experimental group grew towards 
the content structure, while the control group did not. 
Again, Kruskal analysis of these structures failed to 
confirm these conclusions. 

Shavelson (1973) has reported further results on the 
Same experiment. On the word association test, if only 
responses from the original stimulus list are counted 
(constrained responses, in Shavelson's terminology), then 
there is a significant relationship between number of 
responses and achievement on the achievement test, 
especially when the constrained response occurred early in 
the list of responses. Shavelson reports a significant but 
small relationship between achievement and the Hidden 
Figures Test (French et al, 1965), which is used in the 
present study. Unfortunately, he does not report the results 
relating the HFT to differences in cognitive structure. In a 
longer article (1974) which mentions the earlier results, 
Shavelson maintained that multidimensional scaling of a 
matrix of relatedness indices taps cognitive structure. As 
an alternative method of collecting information on cognitive 


structure, Shavelson suggested lexical graphing methods 
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(Rapoport et al , 1966). This suggestion has not been used 
in the present study because of the complexity of the 
directions needed for a subject to perform a lexical 
graphing. The technique has possibilities, however, for work 
with more mature subjects. 

Shavelson's data raise a lot of questions. Preece 
(1976c) has responded ina note to Shavelson (1972, 1973, 
1974) regarding the use of his average distance between 
matrices calculation. Preece demonstrated by a neat example 
that the technique is inappropriate, in that the value 
depends as much upon the average absolute value of the 
relatedness indices as upon any change in their relative 
Sizes. On the basis of this criticism, and his own scaling 
results, Shavelson's data do not support his conclusion that 
cognitive structure "grows towards" content structure with 
instruction. The idea is intuitively appealing, however, and 
it would he interesting to attempt to use the goodness-of- 
fit measure of the nonmetric orthogonal Procrustes rotation 
as a measure of growth on his data. It would be a reasonable 
hypothesis that, as the experimental group progressed 
through instruction, their geometric representation of the 
concepts, as found by Kruskal analysis, would yield 
successively better measures of fit when rotated to the 
content structure as revealed by digraph analysis. 
Conversely, similar results for the control group should not 
yield improving goodness-of-fit measures. 


Shavelson and Stanton (1975) seem to view the 
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convergence cf different methods of measuring cognitive 
structure on the same similarity matrix as validation for 
the construct “cognitive structure". The methods under 
discussion were: word association, card sorting, and lexical 
graph building. This suggestion is of relevance to the 
current study because of the similarity in intent and 
underlying assumptions of the card sort technique to the 
Similarity judgment technique (Torgerson, 1958) as used in 
the present study. 

Preece {1976a, 1976b) has reported two studies of 
interest. in the first study, he measured the relationships 
among 15 mechanics concepts using a sample of 28 physical 
science student teachers, all with degrees in science. 
Subjects were presented a written free association test, a 
controlled associaticn test, and a tree ccnstruction test 
Similar to the lexical graphing method of Rapoport et al 
(1966). In a tree construction task, subjects are presented 
with a list cf concepts and are asked to select the two most 
closely related. They write this pair in the centre of a 
page and join them by a line. They then choose a concept 
from the remaining list that is most clesely related to 
either of the concepts already chosen and add it to the 
page, joining it by a line to the concept it is most closely 
related to. The actual directions are more complex, but 
essentially the subject continues in this manner until the 
list of concepts has been exhausted. The control in the 


controlled associaticn test asked subjects to list physics 
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words as responses, and asked for exactly five responses. 
Preece obtained what he described as very poor relationships 
between the results of the association methods and the tree 
method. This judgment by Preece of his own data seems harsh. 
Preece produced six matrices of similarity from the 
responses of each subject. Four of these were based upon 
association tests and two on tree construction tests. On 
group average data, and multiplying by minus one where 
necessary to compare similarities and dissimilarities, the 
lowest correlation between any pair of tests was 0.8 
(p<.001). When compared with his theoretical prediction, the 
lowest correlation found is 0.60 (p<.001). 

The tree method is considered appropriate when a 
geometrical model will not fit the data. Such a situation 
would occur if the concepts grouped themselves into closely 
related clusters separated by relatively large distances. 
Under such conditions, scaling techniques would produce a 
degenerate solution, with large distances exaggerated and 
small ones attenuated. Such conditions were not a problem in 
either Preece’s study or the present one. It is important to 
note that the type of association test used in the present 
study is closer in spirit to Preece's free association test 
than to his controlled association test. On the free 
association, Preece reports one month test-retest 
reliability of 0.86 using eighteen year old subjects. This 
reliability appears to have been based on the second study 


(Preece, 1976b), in which he used the Carroll scaling method 
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on a sample of boys ages 11, 14, and 18 from a boy's grammar 
school. The boys responded to the same concepts as the 
student teachers. Details in this second report are sketchy. 
There evidently were individual differences among subjects, 
but we are given no indication of their magnitude or their 
nature in terms of either the subjects or the concepts. 

It appears that Preece misinterpreted the plot of 
subjects in dimension space produced by the Carroll progran. 
He interpreted a subject's distance from the origin as a 
reliability, in the sense that it measures conformity of the 
subject's actual dissimilarities with the subject's 
estimated distances. While the measure does indeed give a 
correlation between a subject's actual data and his 
estimated data, this correlation is not directly 
interpretable as a reliability of either the subject's 
responses or of the technique as applied to his data. The 
subject's conformity to the group average will largely 
determine the variance in his responses which can be 
accounted for by any weighted composite of the group average 
perception space. For interpretation of an individual's 
loadings in a Carroll analysis, there are two "best fit" 
steps. One involves fitting the group average similarity 
data into concept space, and the second involves fitting the 
individuals into subject space. The resulting distance of a 
subject from the origin of subject space depends upon the 
error in the group average data, the goodness-of-fit of the 


group average solution, the homogeneity of the group, the 
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conformity of the subject to the group average, and the 
error in the subject's data. Direct interpretation of this 
distance from the origin is not recommended. 

In summary, Johnson established the possibility of 
using word association tests to measure concept 
relationships. He also linked achievement to responses on 
association tests, and presented evidence of convergence 
between association tests and similarity judgment tests. 
Evanechko and Maguire showed that similarity judgment 
methods would yield reliable results with subjects even 
younger than those in the present study. Kass made the first 
attempt at finding individual differences in cognitive 
structure, but found that heavily content oriented concepts 
yielded only small variation among subjects. Shavelson, 
although he used methods open to criticism, attempted to 
measure cognitive growth in terms of changing cognitive 
structures. He showed good convergence between similarity 
judgment and word association methods. Preece presented 
sketchy results on the use of the Carroll method, but gave 
highly encouraging reliability estimates for the association 
test. 

None of the literature cited above report the use of 
the non-metric measure of goodness-of-fit used in the 
present study. Further, the use of the semantic differential 
technique in comparison with the other two methods of 
uncovering structure appears to be unigue in science 


education research to this study. 
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2.3 Multidimensional Scaling 

The purpose of this section is to outline the 
differences in assumptions and applications of the three 
types of scaling procedures used in this study. These are: 
multidimensional scaling (Kruskal, 1964a, 1964b; Kruskal and 
Carmone, 1971); points of view analysis (Tucker and Messick, 
1963); and individual differences analysis (Carroll and 
Chang, .1970). Subkoviak (1975) has produced a substantial 
review of the use of these techniques in educational 
research. 

Initiating the work later extended by Kruskal, 
Shepard (1962a, 1962b) devised a technique to find the 
minimum number of dimensions necessary in which to portray a 
set of n points such that the computed distances between all 
possible pairs of points are monotonically related to the 
set of dissimilarities of the original data. The usefulness 
of this technique depends upon the assumption that monotonic 
constraints imposed in sufficient number on a set of points 
will approximate the interpoint distances to within a linear 
transformation of the dissimilarities. 

Shepard has achieved good results with this model. 
tnvcan artificial example, a set of 15 random points were 
generated in two dimensions. A set of interpoint distances 
were calculated, and these served as dissimilarities. The 
actual coordinates of the points were then ignored in the 
analysis. Shepard produced a set of points in two dimensions 


quite close to the original points. 
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In a second experiment, using data gathered from 
people, his subjects were asked to rate the degree of 
Similarity of facial expressions ina series of photographs 
of an actress. The actress had been given specific 
instructions for each facial expression. The task asked the 
subjects to give numerical ratings to the difference in 
facial expression for all pairs of photographs. These 
ratings, however, were used only as rank orders, not as 
interval data. The results of the Shepard analysis yielded 
two dimensions, a horizontal dimension of pleasantness, and 
a vertical dimension of degree of emotional arousal. The 
results agree closely with the directions given to the 
actress and to the results of an earlier analysis, done in a 
different manner. This original analysis imposed much 
stricter assumptions on the data than those imposed by 
Shepard. 

In a third example involving similarity ratings of 
colours the analysis produced a two dimensional circular 
pattern corresponding very closely to a circular spectrun, 
with the red and violet ends meeting. 

Kruskal (1964a, 1964b), working with Shepard, 
improved the model by producing a theoretically more 
rigourous method of computation and by providing a measure 
of goodness-of-fit of the solution obtained to the original 
data. His goodness-of-fit measure, stress, is analogous’ to 
{square root of) proportion of error variance in a 


regression analysis. The computational algorithm seeks to 
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minimize stress. The stress can be interpreted roughly as 
percentage disagreement between solution and data. The 
stress supplies an objective criterion for deciding when the 
best solution has been reached. Stress is a value which 
increases as the relation between dissimilarities and 
distances becomes poorer. One output of the Kruskal 
procedure is a plot of stress vs. the number of dimensions 
for the best possible solution in that number of dimensions. 
The stress increases as the number of dimensions goes down. 
If inclusion of an extra dimension significantly decreases 
the stress, then the dimension should be included. If not, 
then it should not. Kruskal gave verbal definitions of the 
quality of the results ranging from 20% ("poor") to 2.5% 
("excellent"). The quality of his results was similar to 
that of Shepard. 

Jackson and Messick (1963) have criticized the 
traditional multidimensional scaling procedures for failure 
to account for variance among subjects in the manner in 
which they perceive the stimuli under study. The Kruskal 
model is able to work only upon the average perceptions of 
the group of subjects. Jackson and Messick have argued that 
some subjects may be cognitively complex, and perceive the 
stimuli as varying in many dimensions, while other subjects 
may be cognitively simple, and view the same stimuli as 
varying along relatively few dimensions. They put forward 
the rationale, and in a companion paper, Tucker and Messick 


(1963) presented a mathematical method for accounting for 
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the variation in individual responses to a set of stimuli. 
Tucker and Messick proposed the use of principal components 
analysis on the matrix of sums of squares and cross products 
of a subjects by subjects matrix (formed from the subjects 
by similarities matrix of raw data) to attempt to describe 
the variance in the perception matrix by a smaller number of 
dimensions than the original number of subjects. Principal 
components analysis of the responses of the n subjects is 
carried out in order to represent the variation in the 
results in terms of a smaller number of basic subject 
"types". That is, if they had, for example, 50 subjects, the 
variance in the scores of the fifty subjects would yield, 
say, four factors. This result is interpreted by assuming 
that most of the fifty subjects fall into four types. After 
the principal components analysis, four "ideal individuals", 
either composites put together from each of the four groups, 
or four actual individuals who might be said to personify 
the types are identified. A Kruskal type scaling is then 
carried out for each of the ideal types. Fach of these 
scaling results would be based upon a much more homogeneous 
group of individuals than the scaling procedure applied to 
all fifty subjects. In such models, different types of 
idealized individuals yield different geometrical patterns 
of stimulus-point distances. Ideally, differences in 
patterns can be traced back to subject characteristics. It 
may be possible to show that, for example, a two dimensional 


pattern of distances can account for the responses of those 
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who have been characterized {by some independent measure) as 
cognitively simple, while, for example, a four dimensional 
pattern may be necessary for the cognitively complex. 

Jackson and Messick reported a Tucker and Messick 
study conducted earlier in which subjects were asked to rate 
preceived similarities between international political 
figures of the 1950's. The principal component analysis 
revealed the presence of three ideal types. The scaling 
pattern results for the three types were quite different. 
One type had a one-dimensional pattern, with a heavy cold- 
war evaluative emphasis. The second type revealed a two 
dimensional pattern, interpreted as a Democratic—-Republican 
dimension and an evaluative dimension. The third type had a 
seven dimensional pattern which defied complete 
interpretation, but that did reveal political nuances which 
the other ideal types had not revealed. This third group was 
regarded as the most cognitively complex. Tucker analysis 
has also been used by Kass (1971), as described above. 

In the present study, the Tucker technique has the 
potential to identify different types of individuals. In the 
principal components analysis, those subjects whose views of 
the concepts are most similar should load strongly on the 
sane dimensions. If those who load strongly on each 
dimension are taken as a group, it is possible to analyse 
the perceptions of each of these groups in order to identify 
differences in perception of the concepts among the groups. 


Further, it is also possible to analyse the personality 
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variables of the members of each of these groups in order to 
identify differences among groups on the personality 
variables. While the Tucker analysis cannot, by itself, 
separate complex from simple patterns of perception, 
subsequent Kruskal analysis of the perceptions within each 
group can. 

Carroll and Chang (1970) and Carroll (1972) have 
developed a scaling method based upon entirely different 
assumptions from those of Tucker and Messick. Their method 
assumes that the same dimensions exist in “psychological 
Space" for all subjects, but that the importance or 
“salience” of these dimensions can vary. The result of their 
analysis produces a stimulus space plot and a dimension 
space plot. The stimulus space plot is similar to the 
results that one would obtain from a Kruskal analysis of 
group data. The dimension space, however, represents the 
subjects* positions with respect to the importance which 
they attach to the dimensions of the group analysis. An 
example will clarify the nature of the Carroll and Chang 
analysis. In a classic study, (see Fig. 1) subjects were 
asked to rate the similarity of a group of twenty countries. 
Group analysis revealed a dimension which could be 
interpreted as developed- underdeveloped, and another 
dimension which could be interpreted as Communist-Western. 
Subjects were classified independently as doves and hawks. 
The dimension space plot (upper right) shows that the hawks 


gave much more salience to the political dimension, while 
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the doves gave more salience to the economic dimension. As a 
result, the shape of the plot of nations is stretched or 
shrunken along one dimension or the other. As can be seen in 
the diagram, Cuba and Brazil were rated as quite similar, 
because of the salience of the economic dimension, by the 
doves, (bottom right) but quite different, because of the 
political dimension , by the hawks (bottom left). 

In another example (see Fig. 2) rating similarities 
of colours, subjects rated as red-green colourblind (bottom) 
"shrank" the red-green dimension of the stimulus space, 
while those rated as yellow-blue colourblind (top) shrank 
the yellow-blue dimension. The Carroll and Chang method is a 
metric scaling technique. As such, it is open to criticism 
on the grounds that it imposes too strong conditions on the 
data. The elegance of the two examples quoted, however, 
testifies to the robustness of the method with respect to 
violation of the metric assumptions. 

In the present study, the Carroll method offers a 
technique for identifying individual differences in 
perception based upon quite different assumptions than the 
Tucker technique. The Carroll technique postulates the same 
common n-dimensional space for all subjects, but allows the 
salience of the dimensions +o vary among subjects. Thus, the 
technique can indicate directly those who share a particular 
view of the concepts under study. Not only is it possible, 
as with the Tucker technique, to identify those who share a 


common view, but with the Carroll technique it is also 
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An INbsc‘.. analysis of Helm’s 
data on color perception produced the 
group stimulus space* shown in (a) and 
the subject space shown in (b). The di- 
mensions are normalized so that the sum 
of squared coordinates on each dimen- 
sion = 1.00. The coding of the colors 
in the group stimulus space is as follows: 
Re= reds ¥o=— yellow: Gy (1)) = sreen 
yellow; GY(2) = green yellow with more {@} SUBJECT CD4a 
green than GY(1); G = green; B = blue; 

PB = purple blue; BG)s= purple: 

P(2) = purple with more red than P(1); 

RP = red purple. In the subject space, DIM 2 
CD1 through CD4 are four red-green 
color-deficient subjects (CD4a and CD4b 
are replications for one subject), while 
N1 through N1O are normal subjects 
(N10a and N10b are replications for one 
subject). Diagrams (c) through (f) are 
the private perceptual spaces for four 
subjects. 
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possible to identify the dimensions of concept similarity 
which are used by the subjects in each group to produce 
their similarity data. Further analysis by the Kruskal 
technique, according to Carroll and Chang, is unnecessary. 
Such analysis, however, was undertaken as part of the 
present study in order to validate the Carroll analysis 
findings. As mentioned above (P.38), the dimensions assigned 
to a subject by the Carroll technique may be conceived as 
incorporating two best fits, one of the solution to the 
data, and another of the individual to the group average. A 
subgroup average solution may be found either directly from 
the average saliences of the subgroup members on the group 
average Carroll solution, or by returning to the original 
data, forming a subgroup average matrix and performing a 
Kruskal calculation. Since the second method involves only 
one best fit, and is thus less removed from the data, it was 
adopted for the present study. 

The Carroll technique imposes metric assumptions on 
the data, while the Tucker technique, if used as Ross (1966) 
suggests {details given in Chapter 3), is non-metric. 
Convergent results based upon these two methods which differ 
in assumptions, calculational technigues, and nature of 
result are consistent with the Campbell and Fiske (1959) 


multimethod validity as applied to this study. 
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2.4 Similarity Rating Tests 

The above discussion focused upon the analytic 
techniques used to analyse the similarity matrices obtained 
from the concept similarity rating tests presented to the 
subjects. This section concentrates on the methods by which 
the concept similarity ratings were gathered from the 
subjects. These methods are: word association, similarity 


judgment, and semantic differential techniques. 


2-41 Constrained Association Test 

The Constrained Association test is based upon a 
method proposed by Garskof and Houston (1963). Repeated free 
associations based upon a set of stimulus words which were 
selected in pairs so that the pairs ranked along a continuum 
from “high related" to "low related" were given to a group 
of twenty undergraduates. Subjects were presented with 
Stimulus words, one to a page, and instructed in the 
continued free association technique. (The free association 
technique requires the subject to respond with the first 
word which the stimulus word brings to his mind.) In the 
Garskof and Houston method, subjects were to write down 


their responses. The format was as follows; 
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The method is called a continued association method because 
the subject is to continue writing down all words which come 
to mind by association with the original stimulus word 
within a given time interval. In the task, subjects had one 
minute per page. Pages were presented in random order. 

Using the responses produced, a relatedness index 
was Calculated for each pair of stimulus words. The index is 
based upon the assumption that words which produce common 
responses are related to each other. For each pair of 
stimulus words, the response list (including the stimulus 
word) is numbered according to the following algorithn, 
which will be demonstrated by example. The longer list is 
found. Responses in the longer list are numbered from the 
bottom up as shown below. Starting with the highes+ number 
in the longer list numbering, the shorter list is numbered 


downward. 
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EGG (6) LUNCH (6) 
egg bacon (5) lunch supper (5) 
egg breakfast (4) lunch egg (4) 
egg omelette (3) lunch breakfast (3) 
egg cheese eS) lunch cheese (2) 
egg food (1) lunch 

egg lunch 


Matching responses in the two tests are found. The numerator 
of the RI (relatedness index) is the sum of the cross 
products of the indices of all matches in the lists 
(including the stimulus words). The denominator is one less 
than the sum of all possible cross products if the two lists 
were identical. In the example, there are matches between 
egg-word 6 and lunch-word 4, egg-word 4 and lunch-word 3, 
and egg-word 2 and lunch-word 2. Thus, the numerator of the 
RI is thus (6 x 4) + (4 x 3) + (2 x 2). The denominator is 
SFG 7e-6GYt (5° 3S) Fecewa (7-E TH-F) 5 That As; sthke’ sum ofthe 
squares of the integers from one to the end of the longer 
list, less one. In the example above, the RI = 0.444, 
Proceeding in the above manner, a matrix of 
relatedness indices is calculated for all possible pairs of 
stimulus words. Garskof and Houston reported two experiments 
validating the technigue. In the first experiment, 20 
undergraduates asociated to each member of 24 pairs of 
nouns. The pairs of words had been chosen, eight in each 
group to be “high related” (synonyms), “medium related", and 
"low related". A thesaurus was used to pair the words. They 
came from no particular concept domain. Subjects also rated 


the Similarity of each of the 24 pairs of words. 
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Correlations for individual subjects between relatedness 
indices and similarity ratings ranged from 0.63 to 0.90. In 
the second experiment, uSing the same subjects, Garskof and 
Houston found one day test-retest results on the association 
test ranging from 0.72 to 0.90. While it may be argued that 
the time between tests was too short to discount memory 
effects as a cause of stability of the measure, such data 
still speak to the stability of the word association 
technique. 

Converging results between the word association 
technique and similarity rating techniques offer convergent 
multimethod validity for the methods of assessing cognitive 
structure. Word association testing is based upon the view 
of cognitive structure as a nomological network (cf., 
Torgerson, 1958) of interrelated concepts whose 
interrelationships help form the definitions of the 
concepts. Concept dissimilarity is viewed as the number of 
concepts which must be "passed through" in traversing the 
nomological network from one concept to the other. Responses 
to association tests are "nearest neighbours" to the 
stimulus in the network. Shavelson and Stanton (1975) expand 
on this notion from an information processing perspective. 
If cognitive structure is a valid construct, then a direct 
rating of similarity of concepts from within that structure 
should correlate highly with the association technique, 
which takes as a measure of relatedness the number and 


proximity of "nearest neighbours" in common, as offered as 
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responses to the stimulus concept. 


2-42 Similarity Judgme 
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Similarity judgment tests involve subjects 
responding to all possible pairs of a set of stimulus words. 


The items are usually presented in the following format: 


—_ me re nee re ee ee ee we ee ee ee a ee ee eee ee 


closely related unrelated 
Subjects are asked to put a mark on the line according to 
their judgment of the similarity of the stimulus pair. 
Measures of dissimilarity are taken by measuring from the 
left hand edge of the line in an arbitrary unit of measure. 

In the present study, subjects gave similarity 
ratings to the 105 possible pairs of the 15 concepts under 
examination. The format described was followed. The data 
formed input to the scaling technigues described in section 
2.3. As noted in section 2.41, convergent results between 
association data and similarity judgment data are evidence 
of the construct validity of cognitive structure as defined. 

2-43 Semantic Differential Test 

Semantic Differential technique {Osgood et al, 1957) 
is based upon the following three assumptions: 
(1) The process of description or judgment can be conceived 
as the allocation of a concept to an experiential continuun. 
(2) Many different experiential continua, or ways in which 
meaning vary, are essentially equivalent and hence may be 


represented in a single dimension. 
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(3) A limited number of such continua can be used to define 
a semantic space within which the connotative meanings of 
any concept can be specified. 

In the technique, subjects are asked to respond to 
stimulus words (usually nouns) in terms of seven point 
bipolar scales demarcated by a pair of antonymous 
adjectives. The format is demonstrated by the example below. 

HYPOTHESIS 
SRAED So = 38 Oe 86 6 Fe Fe = FF 
Examples of such pairs of adjectives are: good-bad, weak- 
strong, hot-cold etc. The seven point scale is defined, 
using the good-bad example, as (1) extremely good, (2) quite 
good, (3) slightly good, (4) neutral between good and bad, 
(5) slightly bad, (6) quite bad, and (7) extremely bad. 

Osgood et al have amassed a large body of evidence 
which demonstrates that a substantial proportion of the 
variance of semantic differential judgments could be 
accounted for by three dimensions: evaluative (e.g., good- 
bad), potency (e.9g., strong-weak), and activity (e.g., fast- 
slow). The three will be referred to below as EPA. The 
generality of the EPA dimensions, as reported by Wiggins and 
Fishbein (1969), has since been shown to stand up across 
concept domains, languages, and cultures (Triandis and 
Osgood, 1958; Tanaka and Osgood, 1965; Jakobovits, 1966) 

Wiggins and Fishbein (1969) used the Tucker analysis 
on a set of semantic differential responses to 15 


interpersonal concepts as rated by 97 subjects. Initial 
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analysis of group data revealed the usual EPA three factor 
pattern, which accounted for 73 per cent of group variance. 
Individual analysis, based upon ten “idealized individuals", 
revealed differences in dimensionality, differences in the 
order of emergence of the factors, and differences in the 
factors on which the scales loaded for different 
individuals. For individual responses, the percentage 
variance accounted for by the EPA factors varied greatly. 
For example: in one subject, 33 percent FE, 31 percent P, and 
two A factors, 24 and 10 percent; in another subject, 50 
percent EF, 26 percent P, and no A_ factor; in another 
subject, two E factors, 39 and seven percent, 17 percent P, 
and 32 percent A; and in another subject, 29 percent F, 14 
percent P, and 56 percent A. 

The large body of semantic differential work in the 
literature surveyed has not been related to other techniques 
for uncovering semantic space. Convergence of semantic 
differential data to that produced by the other two 
techniques used in the present study would support the 
convergent validity of the constructs cognitive structure 
and semantic space. It is reasonable to assume that these 
two constructs overlap considerably. Such convergence would 
offer multimethod validity, as semantic differential 
research comes from a radically different research tradition 
and body of literature than either word association testing 


or similarity judgment rating. 
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2.5 Personality Variables 

The underlying assumption of this study is that 
knowledge of a student's cognitive structure may be a useful 
tool in planning for and improving his education. The 
personality variables used in this investigation have been 
chosen because they have been shown in previous research to 
have the potential to be of educational significance. (Bart, 
1971; Messick, 1970) These measures will be used in 
attempting a theoretically based explanation of the nature 
of the subjects as related to their cognitive structure 
results. Some correlates are obvious and traditional. These 
are age, grade, I. 9., sex, and science achievement. These 
will not be discussed further at this point. The personality 
variables of major theoretical interest are developmental 
level, analytic-synthetic ability, and cognitive complexity. 
Developmental level is of theoretical interest for two 
reasons. First, it has been linked to achievement (Lawson 
and Renner, 1974, 1975), and achievement in turn has heen 
linked to differences in cognitive structure (Johnson, 1965; 
Shavelson, 1972). Second, developmental level has been 
linked to the understanding of analogies (Lunzer, 1962), 
which in turn is an important aspect of the understanding of 
the meaning of concepts. Field dependence-independence is of 
theoretical interest in that it also has been linked to 
achievement (Hammond, 1976). The notion of acuteness of 
perception in a visual context carrying over into acuteness 


of perception of meaning has been investigated at length 
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(See Hammond, 1975 and Messick, 1970). Cognitive complexity 
is of theoretical interest in that there is an intuitive 
expectation that complexity of perception of interpersonal 
relationships will transfer to cognitive situations. 

2:51 Developmental Level Test 

Inhelder and Piaget (1958) have defined formal 
operational ability as the ability to consider all the 
possible relationships in a situation, rather than merely 
the actual relationships. That is, a formal thinker can 
think beyond the perceived actualities of a situation and 
consider hypothetical possibilities. Further, he has the 
ability to think in a hypothetico-deductive manner (Lawson, 
1976). According to [Inhelder and Piaget (1958), formal 
thought begins to appear in adolescents at about the age of 
11 or 12, and is fully functional by about the age of 16. 
Research done outside the Genevan school has tended to show 
that Piaget's age estimates are optimistic for more typical 
populations. Such research has been quite thoroughly 
reviewed by Hobbs (1975), and need not be reviewed in detail 
here. However, a few comments must be made about the 
fundamental inadequacies of this line of research, 
particularly as it attempts to uncover the factor structure 
of developmental level. 

AS a generalization, Lawson and Renner (1975) 
estimated that 40 to 75 percent of secondary students have 
failed to reach the level of formal thought. In their 


research, Lawson and Renner have shown the importance of 
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formal thinking ability in the high school science 
curriculum. Using a panel of experts, concepts from the 
biology, chemistry, and physics curricula were divided into 
concrete and formal concepts. A sample of 51 biology, 50 
chemistry, and 33 physics senior high students were 
categorized by developmental level using four individually 
administered tasks. Subjects were graded on a scale from one 
to five on each task, and were then assigned to one of seven 
groups ranging from early concrete to fully formal. These 
groups were, in order: early, transitional, late, and post 
concrete; early, transitional, and late formal. The subjects 
were administered tests of concrete and formal subject 
matter concepts. The results were interpreted by Lawson and 
Renner to show that concrete students could understand only 
concrete concepts, while formal students could understand 
both formal and concrete concepts. In a table of percentage 
correctly answered concrete questions VS. level of 
development, there is a gradual increase from about 30 
percent for transitional concrete to 80 percent for late 
formal. In a similar table for the formal questions, 
virtually no subjects below post-concrete had any questions 
right, but beyond this point, there was a regular increase 
from 15 percent for post-concrete to 45 percent for late 
formal. The sample is, however, too small for the formation 
of any firm generalizations. Because of the connection 
between achievement and formal thinking ability, it is 


important to look for a connection between formal thinking 
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ability and cognitive structure. If cognitive structure is 
to bear any relationship to subject matter achievement, it 
appears reasonable to expect differences in cognitive 
structure between concrete and formal thinkers. 

It is not completely clear from recent research 
whether formal ability is unifactor or not. Lawson and 
Renner (1975) maintained that the conservation of volume 
task (Karplus and Lavetelli, 1969), the chemicals task and 
the balance task (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958) are essentially 
measuring the same ability. Lawson and Renner used stepwise 
multiple regression analysis to test the improvement on 
prediction of achievement by one Piagetian task if further 
tasks are included as predictors. For their six achievement 
tests (concrete and formal biology, physics, and chemistry) 
the addition of a second predictor did not significantly 
improve the squared multiple R. In three of the six cases, 
the best predictor was the conservation of volume task, and 
in the other three, the chemicals task. Only one of the six 
squared R's is reported, at 0.41. Principal components 
analysis of their data yielded a first factor which 
accounted for 62.2 percent of the total variance. Thus, they 
suggested that subjects can be satisfactorily characterized 
by only one task. 

Bart gave the shadows task, the balance task, the 
pendulum task, and the conservation task (Inhelder and 
Piaget, 1958) to a sample of 30 above average subjects from 


each of the age groups 13, 16, and 19 years. Not enough 
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detail is provided to calculate the percent trace, but 
maximum likelihood factor analysis produced a first factor 
on which the four tests loaded with coefficients ranging 
from 0.62 to 0.88. Bart interpreted these data as indicating 
the unifactor structure of the four tasks. Bart's subjects 
also wrote three subject matter tests of formal operational 
ability. When all seven tests and tasks were factor analysed 
together, all seven loaded on the first factor with loadings 
between 0.54 and 0.84. The tests loaded on the second factor 
(28 percent as large as the first factor) with coefficients 
of 0.24, 0.31, and 0.51. The tasks loaded on the second 
factor with coefficients fron 6-0 .42— tor ]On92s / Bart 
interpreted this to indicate that there was a ‘large formal 
operational factor and a smaller test writing factor in 
operation. He did not mention the possibility that the first 
factor was a general intelligence factor. 

Lawson and Nordland (1976) administered ten tasks to 
96 grade seven subjects. In a principal components analysis, 
their first two factors, identified by them as concrete and 
early formal factors, accounted for 55 percent of the total 
variance. The second factor was called "early" formal 
because only three percent of their sample had reached the 
early formal level of development, as judged by their 
results. All of these studies used individually administered 
tasks, scored on a scale of four or five points. 

The need for efficiency of testing in large scale 


studies has led to the development of paper and pencil group 
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tests in place of the individually administered tests of 
formal operations. Raven and Polanski (1974) using Raven's 
(1973) paper and pencil Tests of Logical Operations (RTLO), 
a mixture of concrete and formal tasks, required five 
factors to account (only partially satisfactorily) for the 
ability measures. These factors accounted for a total of 40 
percent of the variance in the total test battery, which 
included eight other tests as well as the seven subtests of 
the RTLO. One possible reason for the disparity between the 
individually administered test results and those of Raven 
and Polanski may be in the scoring system used. The former 
usually score subjects on a restricted scoring scale (e.g., 
1 to 4 for early and late concrete, and early and Ilate 
formal). The RTLO is not restricted to such a narrow range 
of scores. The seven subtests contain from eight to sixteen 
items each. Although scoring procedures are not provided in 
sufficient detail in the report, it is possible to picture 
an implicit rule of thumb operating of the nature: "If a 
subject is not clearly concrete (2) or not clearly formal 
(4), give him a ‘'3'." Such a procedure, a function of the 
scoring system used and not of the nature of the test (i.e., 
group or individual) could lead to artificially high 
correlations among tests. This might account for the 
unifactor structure found in the above research. The RTLO, 
on the other hand, with more than one item per conceptually 
distinct ability, may be avoiding the potential problem 


caused by a restricted scoring system. It is difficult to 
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dismiss the very high loadings which some of the subtests of 
the RTLO have on some of the factors found in Raven and 
Polanski'ts study. Without better empirical evidence, the 
factor structure of developmental level can be no more than 
speculation. 

The point of the speculation, however, is to comment 
on the state of the art in the measurement of developmental 
level. On the basis of the present evidence, the factor 
structure of formal operations remains an open question. The 
intuitive appeal of Lawson and Renner's subject 
characterizations, however, give some measure of support to 
the use of restricted scoring systems for the purpose of 
classifying subjects. It seems reasonable to assume that a 
weighted composite of a representative sample of formal 
operational tasks can produce sensible subject 
characterizations, despite the lack of consensus on the 
factor structure of formal operations. Some of the problem 
concerning the structure of formal operations may rest with 
the application of metric factor analytic techniques to the 
ordinal data produced by the restricted scoring systems. 
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Cognitive style variables have attracted attention 
of researchers for some years (Messick, 1970). In general, 
they are an attempt to account for components of ability not 
accounted for by intelligence. Analytic-synthetic ability is 
the general name for a large number of variables, including 


cognitive control (Gardner, 1973; Gardner and tLohrenz, 
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1969), scanning (Holzmann, 1966), flexibility of closure 
(Field and Cropley, 1969), levelling-sharpening (Lohrenz and 
Gardner, 1973), and, most important and longest-lived, field 
independence-dependence (Witkin, 1950). Hammond (1976) has 
provided a substantial and detailed review of the area which 
need not be repeated. The field, according to Klein et al 
(1967) suffers from an excess of conceptual and empirical 
overlap coupled with many competing definitions. 

In an effort to bring empirical clarity to the area, 
Messick and French (1975) administered a battery of 34 tests 
of speed and flexibility of visual, semantic, and verbal 
closure to 541 naval cadets. Principal axis factor analysis 
produced a fourteen factor solution, accounting for 46 
percent of the variance. The first four factors had 
eigenvalues greater than one and accounted for 33 percent of 
the variance. These factors were labelled ideational 
fluency, flexibility of perceptual closure, flexibility of 
verbal closure, and flexibility of semantic closure. 
Intercorrelations among the first four factors ranged from 
0.10 to 0.25. Nine of the thirty-four tests loaded 
Significantly on the second factor, which is the one of most 
interest in the present context. None of the loadings was 
higher than 0.62. The Hidden Figures Test used in the 
present study was not part of Messick and French's battery. 
A factor solution such as that reported by Messick and 
French is testimony to a lack of adequate isolation of the 


dimensions of cognitive and perceptual closure by available 
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tests. Despite the difficulties involved in finding 
relationships, educators have clung to an intuitively held 
belief that the concept of field independence must be 
educationally important. This belief is not without 
empirical support. Satterly (1976) suggested that the reason 
for this belief lies in assuming a link between the ability 
to perceive figure apart from ground with the ability to 
"experience information as discrete from the organized 
context of which it is a part," and the lack of this ability 
as a parallel lack of cognitive ability. Vernon (1972) 
pointed out that interest in this dimension fror an 
educational perspective is justified only if analytic- 
synthetic ability provides a dimension distinct from 
intelligence. 

Based upon his review, Hammond (1976) concluded that 
there is enough evidence that the field independence 
cognitive style variable is distinct from intelligence to 
warrant further research. Using six classes of grade 12 
physics students, Hammond found field independence, as 
measured by the Hidden Figures Test (French et al , 1965), 
which is a group version of the Embedded Figures Test 
(Witkin, 1954) unrelated to verbal and mathematical ability, 
but related to physics achievement. 

Using a sample of 201 boys age 10 and 11, Satterly 
(1976) found substantial overlap between intelligence and 
field independence (r=0.41; p<.01), but significant residual 


correlation between field independence and both mathematics 
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achievement and haptic perception after intelligence was 
partialled out. 

Because of the Significant but unimpressive 
correlations (generally 0.30 to 0.60) among various measures 
of analytic-synthetic dimension, Wachtel (1972) recommended 
the use of several measures and a shared variance technique 
to assess field independence. Due to time and manpower 
limitations, this suggestion has not been followed in the 
present study. Field inde pendence- dependence will be 
assessed, as in the Hammond study, by the Hidden Figures 
Test. It should be noted that the Hidden Figures Test 
correlates with the Embedded Figures Test, which may be 
taken as at least having attained the dignity of age, at 
r= 0.62 (Davis, 1972). This is one of the largest 
correlations to be found in this psychometrically and 
conceptually unsatisfactory area of research. 

Based upon the generality of perceptual skills 
between both the visual and cognitive domains, it is 
hypothesized that the meanings of concepts perceived by 
those scoring high and low on the Hidden Figures Test will 
differ from each other. It may be further hypothesized that 
these differences in perceptual patterns will be 
interpretable in terms of the meanings of the concepts 


rated. 
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-53 Cognitive Complexity Test 

Cognitive complexity is a cognitive style variable 
Which deals with the degree of complexity with which a 
subject views phenomena, that is, the number of bases or 
dimensions that a subject uses to make decisions. Of the 
three main personality variables used in this study 
cognitive complexity is intuitively the one most likely to 
be closely associated with cognitive structure. Subjects 
with a many dimensioned cognitive structure would be 
considered cognitively complex, while those with a cognitive 
structure of few dimensons would be considered cognitively 
Simple. Unfortunately, there seems to be little agreement in 
the literature as to how to measure cognitive complexity. 

As Kass has pointed out (1969) in a review of 
cognitive preference and cognitive complexity, cognitive 
complexity has arisen from a tradition of personality 
measurement rather than cognitive measurement. The 
complexity of judgments in social interaction rather than 
subject matter content has been studied. However, it seems 
reasonable to expect a transfer of complexity, viewed as a 
multifaceted judgmental ability, between the two areas. This 
expectation of transfer is examined in this study. 

Klein et al (1967) has pointed out semantic and 
conceptual overlap of the terms associated with the field. 
They point out commonality among conceptual systems (Harvey, 
Hunt, and Schroder, 1961), psychological differentiation 


(Witkin, 1962), conceptual differentiation (Gardner and 
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Schoen, 1962), and cognitive complexity (Bieri et al, 1966). 
in their review, they conclude that there is 1ittle 
correlation: among measures of cognitive complexity. 

In reaction to this state of affairs, Smith and 
Leach (1972) have proposed a new measure of cognitive 
complexity based upon the Repertory Grid System (Kelly, 
1955). Kelly‘s system is also the basis for the measure of 
Bieri et al (1966). Smith and Leach, however, criticize 
Bieri's measure as a measure of differentiation rather than 
complexity. An example of the Bieri technique involves 
having subjects generate a list of several significant 
people in their lives, anda list of constructs on which to 
judge these people. Numerical judgments are placed in a 
people by constructs matrix. The test is scored by counting 
the number of times a person is rated the same on a pair of 
constructs. The -total matching score for all pairs of 
constructs defines Bieri's measure of cognitive complexity. 
A subject with a high matching score tends to use all his 
constructs in a similar manner, and so is deemed cognitively 
Simple. Similarly, subjects with low matching scores are 
deemed cognitively complex. Quoting evidence based upon 
research with schizophrenics, Smith and Leach suggested that 
the Bieri measure confuses "complexity" with "confusion." To 
remedy this, Smith and Leach began with a large (in this 
exagple, 13 by 13) matrix of people {to be rated) by 
concepts (on which to rate them). With subjects supplying 


both people to be rated and concepts, ratings were solicited 
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on @mctscaie sof “eh2 4at=22A 913 «13 ‘mateix of correlations 
between constructs was produced from this data. Thus, a 
correlation gave a measure of similarity of constructs as 
used in the rating task. At this point in the analysis, 
Smith and Leach claimed that they had something analogous to 
Bieri's measure, that is, a measure of differentiation. They 
hypothesized that "the fine details of the construct system 
will be more important for a complex subject than for a 
simple subject, so that impoverishing the structure will 
have a more dramatic effect on the relationships between the 
people for a more complex subject". To impoverish the 
structure, all significant correlations were collapsed using 
Se | Gao akohnson’?s (1967) hierarchical clustering. In one 
experiment (N = 27), this measure was found to correlate 
0.10 with Bieri's measure of complexity. However, it was 
found to be significantly related, by the Mann-Whitney JU 
Test (Sigel, 1956) to Harvey's (1967) TIB Test, a 
projective, paragraph completion test which arose from the 
early Harvey, Hunt and Schroeder (1961) work. Bieri’s 
measure did not correlate with the Harvey test. However, in 
a second experiment, (N = 42) the Smith and Leach measure 
was found not to generalize across content domains, while 
the Bieri measure did. The correlation between judging 
people and other topics of interest (e.g., novels) was, by 
the Bieri measure, 0.35. This finding has significance for 
the present study in that cognitive complexity, as mentioned 


above, must generalize from interpersonal judgments to 
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subject matter judgments to be educationally relevant. Ina 
third experiment, (N = 15) Smith and Leach found one-week 
test-retest reliabilities of 0.76 for their measure and 0.46 


for the Bieri measure. 


2.6 Summary 

This chapter has reviewed the literature concerned 
with concept relationship research in science education. 
Also, the scaling techniques used in the present study were 
reviewed, together with literature on the six tests used in 
the present study. 

In summary, the present study has gathered concept 
relationship judgments from subjects by three different 
methods. From these data, cognitive structures, defined as 
geometric representations of relationships among concepts, 
were produced by two multidimensional scaling techniques 
which are based upon different assumptions. Differences 
among subjects in their perceptions of the concepts studied 
were related to personality data on the subjects which was 
gathered by three independent tests. The next chapter 
presents details of the methods employed in carrying out the 


study. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PROCEDURE 


3.217 Introduction 

This chapter outlines the actual procedures used in 
the carrying out of the study. The development of the 
instruments used and the pilot work involved are discussed 
first. The next section outlines the methods used to 
estimate the reliability of the instruments, along with 
reliability estimates found in other studies using the same 
or closely related instruments. The section which follows 
discusses the design of the study and the sample used. 
Section 3.5 presents the details of the scoring procedures, 
and gives justification for their use. Section 3.6 does the 


same for the analytic procedures. 


3.2 Instrument Development 

221 Constrained Association Test 

The set of concepts chosen for this study are 
Syntactical rather than substantive in nature. Because of 
this, they should be free of some of the subject matter 
constraints found by Kass (1971) when content oriented 


concepts were used. Although the concepts themselves are 


interesting as a subject of study, they serve primarily as a 
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vehicle for the investigation of the methodology proposed in 
this investigation. 

The study was begun by generating a list of concepts 
associated with the scientific method. Some, such as 
"evidence" and "conclusion" were expected to be in common 
use in science classrooms. The initial hypothesis in mind at 
the time of concept selection was an hypothesis of two 
dimensions of variation of the concepts, a time dimension, 
and a certainty dimension. 

The feasibility of the study was established by 
three pilot studies, two informal and one formal. The first 
involved a group of nine graduate students and faculty 
members in a science education graduate seminar group. This 
group performed a modified version of the Kelly test (Smith 
and Leach, 1972). Fach member of the group was given seven 
triplets of concepts chosen at random from the set of 15 
used for the study. For each triplet, the subject was asked 
to give a way in which one of the three differed from the 
other two. An analysis by the investigator of the dimensions 
of difference indicated by the subjects found the two main 
clusters as hypothesized. A third, considerably smaller 
cluster, might have been labelled as theoretical vs. 
practical. These three clusters accounted for about 90 
percent of the responses to the test. 

A second pilot study involved a group of 19 physical 
science student teachers. All members of the group had at 


least one degree in the physical sciences. Subjects were 
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asked to respond by word association to the 15 concepts used 
in the study. Concepts were presented ina different random 
order to each subject. Responses were in written form. 
Concepts appeared one to a page, with a column of blank 
spaces for responses under each. Subjects responded to each 
concept for one minute. The subjects were constrained to 
respond with "scientific words". This constraint was later 
modified to “think of the scientific meaning of the word and 
respond with the first word which comes to mind". This study 
focused on fluency of response, and also produced pilot data 
for use in testing and debugging computer programs used in 
the analysis. As a result of this pilot study, it was 
established by chi-square test that there was no significant 
difference in number of responses related to either stimulus 
concept or order of presentation. There were, as would be 
expected, significant differences among subjects. Kruskal 
analysis of the group average relatedness indices produced 
by this group revealed an easily interpreted spatial 
representation in either two or three dimensions. It was 
found, however, that the hypothesized dimensions of time and 
certainty were confounded. In retrospect, this seems 
entirely reasonable. As a scientific enterprise proceeds in 
time from, for example, "puzzle" to "law" or "conclusion", 
the degree of certainty also progresses. 

The third pilot testing involved three grade 9 
science and three grade 12 biology classes. Fach class in 


each grade completed two of the six tests which were 
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administered to the study sample. This testing was useful in 
establishing timing, clarifying directions, practising 
protocols, and providing, in conjunction with a return visit 
to the grade 9 classes one month later, some test-retest 
data. These data will be described below. 

The final version of the constrained association 
test was presented using the modified constraint just 
described. That is, subjects were asked to "think of the 
scientific meaning" of the concept rather than to "respond 
with scientific words". There were fifteen different random 
orders of pages, each beginning with a different concept. 
The repeated pages were the first page and second last page 
of the booklet. The first page was used in the primary 
analysis. Appendix A presents the directions and a sample 
page of the text. With one minute per concept, and one 
concept repeated as a check on consistency, the test took 16 
minutes. With time for distribution, practice, and 
collection, administration time was about 25 minutes. The 
final test form was photo-reduced by half from the original 
typewritten copy on 16 pages of 8 1/2 by 5 1/2 inch paper. 
There was no evidence of inability to read the reduced type 
on the part of the subjects. 

22 Similarity Judgment Test 

There are 105 possible pairs of the 15 concepts of 
interest. In pilot work with the student teacher group, 
concept pairs were presented seven to the page, with two 


pages for practice, for a total of 17 pages. The practice 
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pages came first and were the same as the second and fourth 
last pages. All subjects had the same random order. Scaling 
of group average results showed a good comparison with the 
word association data results. In the final study, a repeat 
for consistency was incorporated. Concepts were presented in 
reduced type on half pages, using both sides of the page. 
There were ten pairs per side, seven pages, for a total of 
140 judgments. Two random orders were used, one the exact 
reverse of the other. The first ten pairs were for practice, 
and were not scored. The last five were repeats introduced 
to fill an exact number of pages, and were ignored. One of 
the seven pages was a repeat, placed either immediately 
after the practice page or last in order to maximize its 
separation from its duplicate. The practice examples were 
repeats from near the end of the test, and the fillers were 
repeats from near the beginning of the test. Because some 
subjects repeated the page with the practice examples, and 
some the page with the fillers, there were subjects who 
repeated either 10, 15, or 20 pairs. In the pilot work, a 
measuring device scoring the ratings on a scale of 25 points 
was used. Since it seemed to offer no improvement over a 
scale of nine points, the scale with larger units was used. 
Such a scale division size is in Keeping with Miller's 
(1956) recommendation. Appendix A presents the directions 


and a sample page of the test. 
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emantic Differential Test 


it 


The pilot version of the semantic differential 
instrument presented 20 scales on which the subjects rated 
15 concepts. These were chosen as follows: four from each of 
the standard dimensions from a list of adjectival pairs and 
the dimensions on which they load (Osgood and Suci, 1955), 
and eight from the descriptions produced by the graduate 
student and faculty pilot study group referred to above. The 
intention was to cover any dimensions expected from the EPA 
factors, and also to cover any dimensions unique to the 
concepts chosen. Pilot work showed that subjects would not 
be able to finish such a lengthy test in the time available, 
so the test was shortened to only twelve adjectival pairs. 
These were chosen to give three for each of the EPA 
dimensions, and three unigne +o the study. According to 
Osgood and Suci'ts (1955) results, the nine scales chosen all 
load highly on one factor only, three on each of the EPA 
factors. According to Maguire's recommendations (1973), all 
subjects were presented with the adjectival pairs in the 
same random order. The concepts were also presented in the 
same random order for all subjects. Since both sides of the 
page were used, it was necessary to introduce a sixteenth 
concept, "generalization", which was ignored in analysis. 
Subjects responded to both sides of nine half pages, 
allowing one repeat for a consistency check. The repeat was 
placed first or last in order to maximize its distance from 


its duplicate. That is, it was first if one of the last 
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pages was repeated, and last if one of the first pages was 
repeated. Examples of the instructions and a sample page can 


be found in Appendix A. 


Despite the "blunt instrument" nature of written 
Piagetian tasks using restricted scoring systems, they are a 
necessity in this investigation due to time constraints and 
sample size. Since no conclusions are to be drawn regarding 
the factorial structure of formal thought, this does not 
impose any great limitation upon the results. 

Despite Lawson and Renner's (1975) recommendation to 
use only one task to characterize subjects, it was decided 
to use a composite score based upon four tasks. If formal 
thought is, in fact, multifactor, then a composite score is 
probably more appropriate. This appears reasonable because, 
in this study, one formal ability can not be said to be 
inherently more important, or relevant, than another. 

The first test item (see Appendix A) is the 
conservation of volume task used by Karplus (Karplus) and 
Lavetelli, 1969). Departures from the administration method 
of Karplus were necessary in order to allow administration 
of the developmental test and one of the concept 
relationship tests within 50 minutes, the time available for 
testing in one junior high period. A modification was added 
because of the group situation and time constraints. 
According to Karplus, after subjects make and explain their 


predictions, they are shown the results of the demonstration 
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and are allowed, if they were wrong, to correct themselves 
by explaining the discrepancy. Despite being told the test 
did not count, the tendency to change responses seemed to 
eccur in a significant number of subjects in pilot work. 
Thus, subjects in the main study were not shown the results 
of the demonstration until their response sheets had been 
collected. There was no opportunity for a second 
explanation. This departure from Karplus' method may cast 
doubt on data based upon this one item only, but seemed 
necessary in view of the circumstances. 

The second item is a combinatorial task taken 
directly from Hobbs (1975). It is a logical equivalent of 
the Inhelder and Piaget (1958) chemicals task. Item 3, a 
controlling variables task, is also from Hobbs, although he 
used it for subject training rather than testing. Iten 4, 
another variety cf controlling variables task, uses a 
diagram from Hobbs, but the questions asked are different. A 
version of Karplus’ "Mr. Tall and Mr. Short™ task {Karplus 
and Lavetelli, 1969) was included in pilot work, but dropped 
because of the time required for its administrastion. A 
composite score, based upon the four items in the final 
version of the test was used in the main study. Details of 
scoring are presented below. The four items were selected to 
represent two of the principal types of reasoning found 
indicative of formal reasoning (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958), 
that is, a conservation of volume task and a combining 


variables task. These tasks are also the tasks found to be 
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the best single predictors of achievement by Lawson and 
Renner (1975). 

The conservation of volume task was administered 
farst; with sall. subjects watching the demonstration 
together. After the first part of the demonstration, 
subjects worked through the test booklet at their own pace. 
Tasks were presented one to a page. There was no time limit, 
but all subjects finished within twenty-five minutes. After 
the booklets had been collected, the demonstration was 
completed. The text of the test appears in Appendix A. 

3.25 Field Dependence~Independence Test 

AS was mentioned above, it was decided to use the 
Hidden Figures Test (French et al, 1965) as a measure of 
this variable. The Hidden Pigures Test, commercially 
available from Educational Testing Service, is a timed test 
of the ability to find simple geometric patterns embedded in 
more complex patterns. The test is in two ten minute halves, 
with sixteen items per half. The format is five-alternative 
multiple choice. The choices, which remain the same 
throughout the test, are printed and labelled A to F at the 
top of each page. Each half of the test occupies two pages, 
which can be viewed at the same time. A correction for 
guessing is applied. With time for distribution, practice, 
and collection, administration time is about 25 to 30 
minutes. Because of the commercial availability of the test, 


is does not appear in the Appendix. 
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3-26 Cognitive Complexity Test 

Seaman and Koenig (1974) produced a system by which 
they compared several measures (that is, scoring systems) of 
cognitive complexity using the same response data. The 
cognitive complexity measure used in this investigation is 
based directly upon one of their scoring systems, and very 
Similar to that of Bieri. Subjects are presented with 
general descriptions of Six significant individuals. 
Examples of such individuals are "person of same sex you 
feel uncomfortable with", "your favourite teacher from this 
year or last", etc. The test presents a series of six 
criteria (out going-shy, decisive-indecisive, friendly- 
unfriendly, cheerful-illhumoured, dominant-submissive, and 
considerate-inconsiderate) with which the subject is to rate 
the six individuals on a scale of one to five. A score of 
cognitive simplicity (the inverse of complexity) is found by 
counting the ties in the scores of each individual on all 
possible pairs of continua. This amounts to a measure of the 
“halo effect" in the subject's rating of the individual. The 
test was administered on one page of paper, with directions 
on one side and the matrix on the other. Subjects were given 
an example and allowed to practise the task. The privacy of 
the people they were rating was carefully preserved by the 
directions. Explanation time for this test was about ten 
minutes, with time for completing it varying from ten to 
twenty minutes. In every junior high class, the investigator 


was asked the meaning of the terms "dominant" and 
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"decisive". These were defined, for the whole class, as 
"bossy" and "able to make decisions", respectively. The text 


of the test is presented in Appendix A. 


Sections 3.24 to 3.26 describe the personality 
variables of major theoretical interest in the 
investigation. The following section discusses other 


variables which were generated from the data during the 


course of the study. They can be divided into two 
categories, those dealing with fluency on the word 
association test, and those dealing with personal 


consistency on the three relationship tests. A good deal of 
variation was observed in the ability of subjects to cope 
with the constrained association task. Because of this, the 
following variables were generated as being potentially 
useful in the analysis: total number of responses produced, 
total number of responses consisting of original keywords, 
percentage of responses using the original keywords, average 
relatedness index generated by the subject, personal 
consistency scores (to be described in section 3.3) for each 
subject on each of the three concept relatedness measures, 
and overall personal reliability (section 3.3). The first, 
second, and fourth of these have been investigated, as 
described in section 2.2, by Johnson (1964, 1965, 1967) and 


Shavelson (1972, 1973, 1974). 
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3.3 Instrument Reliability 

3.31 Constrained Association Test 

As mentioned above, Preece (1976a) reported a test- 
retest reliability over one month of 0.86 for a sample of 
eighteen year old physics students (number in sample not 
reported). Since the stability of a group average depends 
upon the sample size, such a figure is difficult to 
interpret. There is little available in the literature 
regarding the reliability of individual measures of word 
association tests. 

The reliability of the data has been estimated in 
several ways, all involving test-retest stability. Test- 
retest data over one month are available on a sample of 
nineteen grade nine subjects used in the pilot work. This 
reliability may be reported in several ways: first, and 
yielding the lowest "reliability" would be an average over 
all subjects of the correlations between relatedness indices 
produced by each subject on the two occasions; second, a 
Similar calculation for group average data; third, 
correlations between the loadings of the concepts as a 
result of Kruskal analysis of the group average data for 
each occasion; and fourth, a goodness of fit measure using 
the nonmetric fit test described above for group average 
data over the two occasions. 

In the main study each subject responded twice to 
one of the concepts. A relatedness index calculated between 


the two sets of responses (adjusted to compensate for the 
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fact that the first words in the two lists are always 
identical) gives a measure of the subject's personal 
consistency on the one testing occasion. Such a measure is 
crude at best, and certainly is itself subject to 
indeterminate measuring error. In retrospect, it would have 
been worthwhile lengthening the test by two minutes and 
getting duplicate responses for three rather than one word. 
However, the calculation which was done may have some 
meaning as a measure of consistency. 
arity Judgment Test 

The literature surveyed does not report data on the 
reliability of similarity judgments. Johnson (1967) reported 
correlations between word association data and similarity 
judgment data in the order of 0.70. A possible way of 
estimating reliability would be to calculate the goodness of 
fit between individual matrices and the group average. Such 
a procedure is rejected because, in addition to equating 
conformity with reliability, it would be costly in terms of 
computer time. The method, limited though it is, chosen for 
this study is to report the Pearson product-moment 
correlation between the ratings for each individual over the 
10, 15, or 20 pairs which he rated twice. Correlations were 
adjusted by the Spearman-Brown formula to give a consistency 
measure based upon 20 repetitions. While it would be 
possible to calculate the stepped-up correlation as if the 
repetition were over all 105 pairs of concepts, this was not 


considered warranted. 
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DiVesta and Dick (1966) and Norman (1959) have 
investigated the stability of semantic differential scales. 
DiVesta and Dick measured four-week test-retest stability 
using a total score from the two scales which loaded highest 
on each of five factors. The sample of 500 children, grades 
2 to 7, rated 100 concepts on 27 scales. Stability estimates 
averaged over the five factors ranged from 0.30 for grade 2 
to 0.55 for grade 7. Stabilities for the EPA factors in 
Stage? were: (6,0. 787°R,°9.55: 2, ° 9.58. 

Norman (1959) proposed the use of a stability 
estimate which measures the actual size of shifts in the 
rating of each concept on each scale divided by the maximun 
shift possible. Using 30 adults rating 20 concepts on 20 
scales his measure produced less than 30% shift in all 
cases. Pearson product moment correlations on the same data 
gave correlations of the order of 0.66. Since the Pearson r 
is more easily interpreted, there seems to be no advantage 
to using Norman's other stability measure. When Norman moved 
from stability of scales to stability of factors, stability 
of the EPA factors (using 8,3, and 3 scales) were in the 
range of 0.75 to 0.79. When Norman computed correlations on 
individual rather than group test-retest data, the highest 
correlation he found, out of 500 subjects, was 0.37. 

Heise (1969) investigated the assumptions behind 
analysis of semantic differential data. One assumption 


involves the bipolarity of the scales. Most scales commonly 
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used are a pair of polar opposites. Assumptions made when 
employing the semantic differential are that: (1) each 
member of the polar opposite pair is the same distance from 
the origin; and (2), members of different polar opposite 
pairs are at equal distances from the origin. According to 
Heise, the assumptiom of bipolarity of scales is not 
perfectly valid, but is close enough for most purposes. A 
second assumption involves the metric defined by the terms 
"slightly", "quite", and "extremely". Heise quoted an 
earlier study by Messick (1957) in which the method of 
successive intervals revealed correlations of from 0.98 to 
0.99 between actual and assumed metrics over nine common 
bipolar scales. This research was cited in support of the 
use of metric methods on semantic differential data. Based 
upon the work of Wiggins and Fishbein, Norman, and Heise, it 
seems reasonable to expect an acceptable level of stability 
and internal consistency on semantic differential 
instruments when used with the age groups in this study. 
However, interpretation of factors and generalization of 
results should be undertaken only with caution. 

As mentioned above, subjects repeated two pages of 
the semantic differential test. Correlations between their 
responses on these occasions were reported, in a manner 
Similar to the similarity judgment consistency measures, as 


semantic differential consistency measures. 
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Subjects! data were organized to produce a 
similarity matrix for each of the three concept relationship 
tasks. It is possible to calculate an overall subject 
consistency estimate by assuming that these matrices are, in 
fact, products of the same cognitive structure and should 
ideally be identical. Three correlation coefficients were 
produced for each subject by taking the three tests in pairs 
and correlating the vectors of the 105 Similarities 
produced. These three correlation coefficients were 
converted to Fisher's 727 (Ferguson, 1971), averaged, and 
converted back to correlation coefficients. This variable is 
reported as one of the generated variables of interest. It 
may be interpreted as reflecting both the attention paid to 
the tasks by the subject and the nature of the cognitive 
processes being tapped. Correlations for all subjects were 
low enough that the use of Fisher's Z to avoid ceiling 
effects in averaging was unnecessary. 

There is considerable conceptual difficulty with the 
problem of reliability of developmental level measures. 
Test-retest methods, because of the small number of tasks 
involved, are subject to strong memory effects. If a longer 
time interval is used, there is the real possibility of 
cognitive growth confounding the results. Measures of 
internal consistency, such as KR-20 and principal components 


analysis, assume the unifactor structure of formal 
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operations which is not a closed question. Nevertheless, 
both these calculations are reported as estimates of 
reliability. 

3:36 Field Dependence-Independence Test 

Hammond (1976) reported correlations between the 
Hidden Figures Test and the more established Embedded 
Figures Test (Witkin, 1950) in the order of 0.76 from 
Witkin, and 0.45 from other workers. Jackson et al (1964), 
in attempting to develop group versions of the Embedded 
Figures Test, produced three versions of tests similar in 
intent and content to the Hidden Figures Test. They reported 
correlations of about 0.60 between their tests and the 
Embedded Figures Test. While recognizing the inapplicability 
of KR-21 calculations to speeded tests, they reported KR- 
21's of the order of 0.75 for their various tests. Fleishman 
and Dusek (1971), using a sample of 85 enlisted army males, 
reported a test-retest coefficient over a few hours of 0.72. 
Boersma (1968), using a sample of 105 undergraduates, 
reported a test-retest coefficient over ten weeks of 0.63. 
He also reported KR-20's on these two administrations of the 
test at 0.79 and 06.87. Reliability of the test for this 
study will be estimated by split-half correlations between 
the odd and even items over both halves of the test. 
7 Cognitive Complexity Test 

Seaman and Koenig (1974) presented a summary of the 
problems involved in achieving consistency of ubaueee © of 


cognitive complexity. For example, in the Bieri or similar 
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systems, if dichotomous rather than Likert type scales for 
rating by the subjects are used, the analysis produces’ more 
ties and greatly affects the results. Tests of cognitive 
complexity ask for ratings on both positive people (those to 
whom the subject feels attracted), and negative people. 
Seaman and Koenig compared several methods of measuring 
cognitive complexity. They compared scores using Bieri's 
tied rating methods for all people rated, for positive 
people only, and for negative people only, along with scores 
proposed by Fiedler (1967) , involving the highest rating 
for a negative person and/or the lowest rating fora 
positive person, and an information density model proposed 
by Scott (1962). The Fiedler measures fared quite poorly in 
the comparison. Factor analysis showed that the Scott and 
Bieri methods loaded quite well on the same factor. A 
variation of the Bieri method, as used by Seaman and Koenig, 
has been chosen over the Scott method for this 
investigation. Scoring details will be provided in section 
3.5: 

Estimates of the reliability of the cognitive 
complexity measure used in this study have been obtained 
from test-retest data over one month from one of the grade 9 


pilot classes. 


3.4 Sample and Design 
Each of the concept relationship tests was paired 


with one of the personality variable tests for 
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administration on the same testing occasion. Pairing was 
done on the basis of time needed for administration. The 
pairings were: the Hidden Figures test with the similarity 
judgment test; the developmental level test with the 
constrained association test; and the cognitive complexity 
test with the semantic differential test. The personality 
test was always administered before the concept relationship 
test. 

The target population of the study is the population 
of high school science students. It is the intention of the 
investigator to generalize to individuals only. Since no 
generalizations to classes, grades, or schools are proposed, 
the restriction of the sample to two grades and four schools 
is not viewed as a limitation of the study. Restriction of 
the sample to one urban-suburban school system, however, 
should be viewed as a limitation on the generalizability of 
the results. 

With three testing sessions needed per group, it was 
planned to test six classes at each grade level, grade 9 and 
grade 12, each class receiving the testing sessions in one 
of the six possible orders. Such a large sample was deemed 
necessary because substantial sample attrition was expected 
due to the number of sessions needed to obtain complete 
data. Subjects were kept in the sample only if they 
completed all six tests, and if their I.Q. scores (for grade 
nine) and last year's achievement score were available. The 


particular grades used were chosen because the school board 
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administered system wide 1.0. tests in grade nine, and 
because a maximum possible spread between the two halves of 
the sample was needed to best investigate developmental 
aspects of the study. Biology students were chosen because 
they are usually more typical of the high school population 
than either chemistry or physics students. Also, biology 
students were easier to obtain due to larger enrolments in 
biology. 

AS anticipated, there was some difficulty obtaining 
a sample for the study. Most junior high schools in the area 
operate on 40 or 45 minute periods. Only a few had the 60 
Minute periods necessary. Further, the study was done in 
April, and many grade twelve teachers were reluctant to 
relinguish three hours of class time so close to the end of 
the term. Six grade nine classes were obtained, four in one 
school and two in another. Only five grade twelve classes 
were obtained, three in one school and two in another. The 
sample size desired was not substantially affected, as the 
two classes obtained from one school were team taught, 
having double the normal enrolment. For the senior sample, 
one of the six possible orders of testing was randomly 
discarded. 

Testing had been planned so that each class would be 
visited at the same time each week, for three weeks, with 
all administration done by the investigator. Due to the 
difficulties of Easter, field trips, etc., this was not 


possible. Gaps between testing sessions ranged from four to 
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nine days, with one of fourteen days. Thirty of the thirty- 
three sessions were administered by the investigator, and 
the remaining three by the investigator's thesis supervisor. 
A common script was followed, and all questions and 
irregularities recorded. The second investigator observed 
the principal investigator in two testing sessions to insure 
uniformity of administration. Sample attrition is summarized 
in Table I. Most of the subject errors involved 
misunderstanding the cognitive complexity test or producing 
pages of the semantic differential test with no variance. 
The "other”™ errors were spread evenly over the remaining 
four tests. Included in the "error" category are those 
subjects who quite obviously were not treating the tests 
seriously. The voluntary nature of the task combined with 
beautiful spring weather to account for the high absenteeism 
in the grade 12 sample. While it may be argued that the 
\ 
sample suffers from differential absenteeism, this is not 
viewed as a serious hindrance to the generalizations which 
it is possible to make from the study. Undoubtedly, the 
average ability of those making errors on the test is lower 
than that of those not making errors. However, since the 
personality variables of the sample are reported, and since 
it is not an intention of the study to generalize to 


"typical classes", there should be no major problem due to 


attrition. 
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3.5 Scoring Procedures 

3.51 Constrained Association Test 

Responses to the constrained association test were 
hand scanned, and the data cleaned up for machine scoring. 
In this process, spelling was corrected, extraneous words in 
the responses, such as "the" and "of" were eliminated, 
responses of more than one word were linked together to form 
a long pseudo-word, and the grammatical form of some 
responses was changed (e.g9., verbs were put in present 
tense). It was expected from pilot work that there would be 
many cases of responses which were different words, but 
which came from the same root, such as "conclude" and 
"conclusion". In order to have these words contribute to the 
relatedness indices, only the first six letters were 
compared by the scoring program. This eliminated most cases, 
except for "prove" and "proof". In such cases, "prove”™ was 
changed +o "proof". It is argued that such minor changes in 
the responses is in keeping with the spirit of the 
relatedness index. 

The technique used in this study to calculate the 
relatedness indices differs from the Garskof and Houston 
technique in three ways. First, the response is constrained 
by asking the subject to concentrate on the scientific 
meaning of the keyword. The nature of "scientific meaning" 
is, of course, left for the subject to implicitly define for 
himself. Second, Garskof and Houston took the RI's as the 


results of their experiment. In this study, the RI matrix is 
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treated only as the input to the scaling techniques 
described above. The indices have the status of similarity 
measures, to use the scaling terminology. 

The correction factor of minus one proposed by 
Garskof and Houston is not used in this study. Garskof and 
Houston reasoned that, since the first words on the two 
lists could never be the same, the index could not equal 
1.00 as a theoretical maximum. The correction factor allows 
the RI to be 1.00 in a case where two words elicit each 
other first as responses, and the rest of the words on the 
two lists are identical in nature and position. The 
correction factor has not been used in this study because it 
allows no distinction between short lists and long lists 
which are maximally related. Using the correction factor, if 
two words elicit each other, and then are followed in the 
response list by either one or ten more identical reponses, 
the RI will be 17.00. By not using the correction factor, the 
longer identical lists will produce a higher RI. The 
disadvantage of this procedure is that the theoretical 
maximum of the relatedness index is now less than one. 
Analysis shows that, for the usual range of values found, 
the difference in calculation makes no practical difference. 
For example, in the example relatedness index calculation of 
section 2.41, the value is 0.444 using the correction, and 


0.439 without it. 
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3252 Similarity Judgment Test 

For the similarity judgment tests, scoring was done 
by laying a clear plastic sheet with vertical divisions on 
it over the response pages. If a subject missed one 
judgment, the value of "5" was arbitrarily supplied in order 
not to lose the subject from the sample because of a small 
omission. If he missed two judgments, he was dropped from 
the sample. Only three of the 132 subjects have had a 
response supplied in this manner. It is doubtful that such 
tampering would change even individual results by any 


noticeable amount. 


In the semantic differential test, there seemed 
considerable evidence of subjects refusing to take the 
requested judgments seriously. This would account for the 
dozen subjects who simply ran down the pages marking the 
same point on every scale. These subjects were easily 
detected when an attempt was made to form a correlation 
matrix of their scores. Such subjects, as indicated in 
Table I, were dropped from the sample. 

3-54 Developmental Level 

The developmental level test was scored as follows. 
Fach item was worth two points. Item one was the volume 
displacement task, and was worth either 0 or 2 points. Under 
the testing conditions for item 1, there was no opportunity 
to award part scores. All other items were scored 0, 1, or 
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In item two, the hamburger question, if a subject 
produced an incomplete and unsystematic response, he scored 
zero. If he produced a partly systematic but incomplete 
response, or if he filled the page producing permutations on 
the order of a few of the correct responses, or if he 
happened upon a complete solution in what appeared to be a 
random manner, he scored one. If he proceeded in a 
systematic manner, and showed evidence that he was aware of 
forming combinations of more than two ingredients at a time, 
he scored two even though he may have missed one or two of 
the fifteen combinations. As a point of interest, only one 
or two subjects mentioned the possibility of the sixteenth 
hamburger, the plain one. 

Item three was the screws puzzle. If a subject got 
none or one of the three parts, he scored zero. For two 
correct, he scored one, and for all three, he scored two. 
This procedure assumes that getting only one of the three 
parts is luck rather than skill. 

Item four was the belts question. There were eight 
parts to this item, with scores ranging from zero to eight. 
In the absence of any evidence on the behaviour of this iten 
with respect to developmental level, a completely ad hoc 
scoring procedure was devised. Since the majority of 
subjects found the item very easy, a method was desired to 
give a satisfactory distribution between scores of zero, 
one, and two. On the eight point scale, five or less 


received zero, six received one, and seven or eight received 
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two. 

On the total developmental test, a subject could 
score from zero to eight. This scale was divided into equal 
thirds. Scores of zero, one, or two were grouped as 
concrete, six, seven, or eight as formal, and three, four, 
or five as borderline. This system allowed a subject to miss 
one task completely or be borderline on two tasks and still 
be graded as formal operational. At the other end of the 
scale a subject could be borderline on two tasks, or get 
only one completely correct and still be classified 
concrete. The system tended to err on the side of putting 
subjects in the middle group. This scheme produced a 
reasonable spread of developmental level, which was roughly 
in keeping with the distributions reported by other workers 
(c.f., Lawson and Renner, 1974>- 1975). There was not, 
however, as much difference between the two grades as might 


be expected. 


scheme supplied (French et al, 1965), both with and without 
a correction for guessing. 
3-56 Cognitive 
The cognitive complexity test produced a six by six 
matrix of ratings of acquaintances on characteristics. The 
scoring procedure looks for ties in the ratings of the same 


person on different characteristics. With six 


characteristics, the maximum number of ties is fifteen per 
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person, for a total of 90. Scores of complexity were the 
number of ties subtracted from 90. 


3-57 Expurgation of Data 


In studies of this type, caution must be taken to 
identify those subjects who refuse to take the tests 
seriously and produce meaningless or frivolous results. Hand 
checking of the constrained association data uncovered two 
subjects who were obviously playing jokes. Random Or 
systematic pattern production, without regard for the task 
in the semantic differential test resulted in the dropping 
of 13 subjects from the sample. Any such subject remaining 
would, on the individual scaling analyses, produce patterns 
so isolated and unique that their patterns would not be 
taken as honestly reported cognitive structures. Such 
patterns would almost certainly be interpreted as error in 
the data. There is no evidence that those subjects who 
remained in the sample did not treat the tests seriously. 

It is also important to watch the individual 
administrations of the tests for Variation. Certain 
questions were expected from pilot studies, and answers were 
scripted. Occasionally other questions arose and were dealt 
with. Wone of the administrations was substantially 


different from the others. 


3.6 Analytic Procedures 
The following considerations apply to the formation 


of the similarity matrices. Responses to the constrained 
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association task were used to produce a set of relatedness 
indices which were used directly as similarities. As 
calculated by Garskof and Houston, RI's have a range of 0.00 
to 1.00. The method of calculation used in this study and 
the maximum value are slightly different, as has been 
discussed in section 3.61. Responses to the similarity 
rating task produced a set of dissimilarities ranging from 1 
(most similar) to 9 (least similar). These values were 
subtracted from 10 tc produce a set of similarities. The 
semantic differential results were used to produce a set of 
correlations among the patterns produced for each of the 
concepts rated. The theoretical range of the semantic 
differential correlations was -1.00 to 1.00. 

The Similarity judgment data are affected by (a) 
response sets, giving varying mean Similarities produced by 
different subjects, and (b), the tendency to exaggerate or 
attenuate similarities, producing varying variances across 
subjects. Since these possibilities had the potential to 
confound the analysis, and since they were not considered to 
be of theoretical interest, the Similarity judgment data 
were standardized to a mean of 10 and a standard deviation 
of 2.00 within each subject. The confounding thus avoided 
would have allowed those subjects with the largest variances 
in similarity to dominate any group average of which they 
were a part. 

The semantic differential data are also open to the 


possibility of correlations amcng concept response patterns 
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being enlarged due to response sets. For example, a subject 
might tend to view most concepts presented as "good" or 
"weak". His inability to make distinctions within each of 
these dimensions would increase his average correlation, and 
allow him to dominate a group average. To avoid this 
problem, the semantic differential correlation matrices were 
also renormed to mean 10.0 and standard deviation 2.00. 

In the constrained association test, the tendency 
for a subject to use a relatively small pceol of words from 
which to draw his responses, especially to use some of the 
concepts as responses to other of the concepts, would 
produce a large average relatedness index compared to that 
of a subject who responded from a larger pool of words. This 
tendency was judged to be of sufficient theoretical interest 
that the relatedness index matrices were analysed both as 
calculated and as renormed to mean 10.0 and standard 
deviation 2.00. Thus, each subject produced a total of four 
matrices for further analysis: relatedness indices scaled 
and unscaled, similarity judgment, and semantic 
differential. For brevity, the last two mentioned tests will 
not be referred to as scaled, since they are never discussed 
in the unscaled form. The matrices will be referred to below 
by these terms. 

Considerable research has been carried out (Klahr, 
1969; Wagenaar and Padmos, 1971; Isaac and Poor, 1974; 
Clark, 1976) on the significance of the stress function for 


interpretation of results. Klahr (1969) did a Monte Carlo 
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study of the Kruskal scaling technique. His results showed 
that the method had the ability to determine structure for 
points when, in fact, no such structure existed. Since 
scaling procedures always produce numbers, the experimenter 
must decide subjectively the difference between 
interpretable and uninterpretable results. Klahr's results 
emphasized the danger of overinterpreting results 
particularily where a small number of data points are used. 
To combat this overinterpretation, he suggested that the 
range of acceptable stress values should be considerably 
smaller than Kruskal had originally proposed. Kliahr also 
noted that the resulting geometrical mapping was unreliable 
for fewer than ten points. 

Kruskal also proposed a second "8S" function, which 
he called Stress 2 (see Kruskal and Carmone, 1970). Kruskal 
and Carmone have produced revised estimates ot what 
constitutes "good" or "poor" stress for different numbers of 
data points and for both Stress 1 and Stress 2. According to 
Kruskal and cCarmone, stress 2 values are generaily about 
twice the size of Stress 1 values. The Monte Carlo studies 
(Wagenaar and Padmos, 1971; Isaac and Poor, 1974) reported 
which investigate the effects cf error on stress all present 
their results in terms of stress 1. Since these studies are 
relevant to a discussion of the error in the present data, 
ali stress values are reported as “stress 1. Using the 
Schonemann and Carroll (1974) non-metric fit procedure as a 


measure of congruence, scaling the same data using stress 1 
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or 2 produces soluticns which correlate at least 0.95. 
Considerable WOrk has been done on the 
interpretation of multidimensicnal scaling results. Wagenaar 
and Padmos (1971), Isaac and Poor (1974), and Spence and 
Graef (1974) have all carried cut Monte Carlo studies on the 
effects of error on the interpretability of scaling results. 
The studies all involve generating results for several 
different numbers of points in several different numbers of 
dimensions when the true dimensionality of the solution is 
known. The Similarities are then perturbed by several known 
amounts of errcr, corresponding to subject error in 
estimating the similarities. The effect of these various 
conditions on the stress values of the final solutions can 
then be observed. Spence and Graef have produced results for 
configurations of 12, 18, 26, and 36 points, but only 
present detailed results for the 36 point case. Wagenaar and 
Padmos dealt with 8, 10, and 12 point configurations. Isaac 
and Poor dealt with, among others, configurations of 12 and 
16 points. On the basis of Isaac and Poor's study, the data 
of the present study are best interpreted as having a real 
dimensionality of three dimensions, and as containing about 
40 percent error. The stress 2 values of about 50 percent 
are not unreasonable, and are well below the values reported 
for 16 random points. An attempt at extrapolation from the 
Wagenaar and Padmos data would indicate even less noise in 
the data of this study than that suggested by the Isaac and 


Poor results. 
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All three Monte Carlo studies indicate that an elbow 
in the stress plot is only significant for the zero error 
case. Isaac and Poor's calculation of Kruskal'’s metric 
determinancy function indicates that the distances produced 
by the scaling procedures on the present data would 
correlate about 0.75 with the criginal dissimilarities. 

Cohen and Jones (1974) reported a Monte Carlo study 
in which a parameter was introduced to simulate a subject's 
attention wandering among the dimensions of perception 
during a rating test. Under conditions of 15 points in three 
dimensions, with 50 percent error in judgment and simulated 
random attention to only two cf the three dimensions of 
judgment at any one time, Cohen and Jones still achieved 
0.75 correlation between estimated and actual distances. 
They conclude, on the basis of other results, that other 
Monte Carlo studies {(e.g., Wagenaar and Padmos, 19/1) have 
underestimated the sericusness of "underdimensioning” a 
solution. They recommend that a dimension only be discarded 
if the investigator is certain it ccntains only error. They 
Make no mention of the criterion of interpretability for 
deciding the dimensionality of the solution. Although there 
have been no responses fcund in the literature to Cohen and 
Jones, the ignoring of an "interpretability" criterion seems 


a serious flaw in their conclusions. 
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3.7 Summary 

This chapter has presented details of test 
development, sccring procedures, experimental design, and 
sample selection. Instrument reliability was discussed, and 
the analytic procedures explicated. The results of the study 


are presented in the chapter which follows. 
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CHAPTER 4 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


4.1 Introduction 

This chapter presents the results of the study 
together with a discussion of their meaning as related to 
the hypotheses of the study. Section 4.2 presents data which 
facilitates interpretation of the non-metric orthogonal 
rotation goodness-of-fit measure ({Schonemann and Carroll, 
1970; tLingoes and Schonemann, 1974) used in order to 
estimate the fit of one matrix of scaling results to 
another. The next section reports data pertaining to the 
reliability estimates of the instruments used in the study. 
Section 4.4 contains the results of Kruskal scaling 
procedures as applied to the group average data for each 
grade obtained from each of the concept Similarity 
instruments. Section 4.5 reports the Tucker scaling results 
for each instrument for each grade, the formation of 
subgroups based upon the Tucker results, and subsequent 
Kruskal scaling of the subgroup average data. Section 4.6 
discusses the personality variables, and differences in 
these variables among the subgroups formed by the Tucker 
scaling process. Sections 4.7 and 4.8 parallel 4.5 and 4.6, 


but for the Carroll analysis. Section 4.9 summarizes the 
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chapter. For compactness of presentation, +he short forms 
summarized in Table II will be used as headings for many of 


the tables below. 


4.2 The Goodness-of-fit Measure 

The purpose of this section is to provide data which 
will help the reader understand the meaning of the goodness- 
of-fit measure used fer comparison of scaling configurations 
in the present study. The measure will be related to the 
more common Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient. 
Schonemann and Carroll (1970) have presented a nonmetric 
version of the orthogonal Procrustes rotation. The goodness- 
of-fit measure which they produced was improved by Lingoes 
and Schonemann (1974). The Lingoes and Schonemann measure of 
fit has both a symmetric version, in which the rotation of A 
to B gives the same fit as the rotation of B to A, and a 
non-symmetric version, in which this is not the case. Both 
versions are bounded by 0.00 and 1.00. 

Lingoes and Schonemann argue that the non-symmetric 
version, S, is the matrix analogue of a coefficient of 
alienation, 1.00 minus a squared correlation coefficient. In 
investigating the interpretation of their goodness-of-fit 
measure, the following calculations were performed. From the 
pool of data generated from the main investigation, pairs of 
matrices were selected whose symmetric goodness-of-fit 
measures spanned the range from 0.17 to 0.96. All the 


matrices were 15 by 3 mappings of the concepts under 
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TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF SHORT FORMS USED IN TABLES 

Constrained Association-Unscaled Grade 9 ...CAU9 
Constrained Association-Unscaled Grade 12 ..CAU12 
Constrained Association-Scaled Grade 9 .....CAS9 
Constrained Association-Scaled Grade 12 ....CAS12 
Si Si barity-aludgaent Grade 9 w.nssse so wine a eistlo 
Siasiarity aucguent Grate 12 «cw< anes sasmmeeied 12 
Semantic Differential Grade 9 ...2csccsc es 002 SDI 


Sesantic: Ditterential Grade 12 «ssiece weweacmsDiz 
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investigation. Based upon the value S, a value r was 
calculated using the formula supplied by Lingoes and 
Schonemann. For each pair of matrices, A and By a 
correlation coefficient was calculated between the values of 
B, and the values cf BHAT, the best rotation of A to fit B. 
This correlation coefficient was calculated by reforming the 
45 entries in each matrix into a vector, and correlating the 
values in the vectors. As can be seen from Table III, the 
correspondence between the r derived from S and the 
correlation coefficient is virtually perfect. It should he 
noted that, while these calculations offer a benchmark by 
which to interpret the goodness-of-fit measure, they do not 
provide any criterion for judging the statistical 
Significance of the S and r values. For the convenience of 
the reader, both the symmetric coefficient of alienation, SS 
and the derived xr value will be reported for any matrices 
compared in the remainder of this report. The symmetric 
coefficient of alienation, SS, is the square root of the 
non-symmetric version, S. 

To assist further in interpretation of the S values, 
Figure 3 shows the plots for selected dimensions of two 
pairs of matrices in three dimensions. The arrows go from 
the position of each point in matrix BHAT to the 
corresponding position in matrix B. It can be seen from 
Figure 3 that an SS value of 0.51 (r=0.86) corresponds to a 
pair of matrices with the majority of points shifting only a 


small amount. At this level of shift, however, some possibly 
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TABLE III 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOCDNESS-OF-FIT FUNCTION 
AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


frial SS xr From S$ Corr Froa 


Matrices 
1 0.77 0.99 0.99 
2 0.38 0.92 0.92 
3 0.51 0.86 0.86 
4 0.62 0.78 0.78 
5 Oo. 77 0.64 0.64 
6 6.85 0.253 0.52 
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interpretable trends, such as the shift in points in the 
lower left hand quadrant, can be seen. Further, an SS _ of 
0.96 (r=0.28) corresponds te large shifts in almost all 
points. Such ubiquitous shifting would lead to substantial 
differences in interpretation of the meanings of the 


dimensions. 


4.3 Reliability of Instruments 

Reliability estimates for the instruments used in 
the study are summarized in Table IV. 

There are five estimates of reliability of the 
constrained associaticn test based upon the test-retest data 
collected from a sample of grade nine subjects not part of 
the main study. The first estimate listed was obtained by 
correlating the two vectors of 105 similarities produced by 
each subject on the two occasions and averaging the 
individual correlations over the 18 subjects. Since 
reliabilities for individuals are rarely reported in the 
literature, the next two estimates are reported for 
comparison purposes. The similarities were averaged over the 
subjects, and the two vectors of 105 averaged similarities 
produced by the group on the two occasions were correlated. 
This calculation was performed on both the scaled and 
unscaled similarities. Since the norming was done  hbefore 
averaging, it is coincidence only that the correlation 
obtained is exactly the same for the scaled and unscaled 


data. 
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TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF RELIABILITY ESTIMATES 


_———— a mr ee ee ee er re ee ee ee a eee ee eae ee ee ae i ee 


Constrained Association Test 

Test-Retest (N=18) 
Average Indiv. Corr. 0.33 
Group Corr.-Unscaled 0.76 
Group Corr.-Scaled 0.76 
Kruskal Goodness-of-fit Scaled Bi | 
Kruskal Goodness-of-fit Unscaled 0.70 

Personal Consistency 
Grade 9(N=78) 0.46 
Grade 12(N=54) 0.42 


Similarity Judgment 
Personal Consistency 
Grade 9(N=78) 0.56 
Grade 12 (N=54) Get 
Semantic Differential 
Personal Consistency 
Grade 9(N=78) 0.60 
Grade 12 (N=54) 0.64 
imilarity Measures 
Average Consistency 


jw 


Grade 9(N=78) 0.20 
Grade 12 (N=54) 0.16 
Developmental Level Test 
KR-20 
Grade 9({N=78) 0.45 
Grade 12 (N=54) 0.50 
Prin.Comp.-Variance on First Factor 
Grade 9{N=78) 0.38 
Grade 12(N=54) 0.43 


Hidden Figures Test 
Split Halves-Correction for Guessing 


Grade 9(N=78) a ae 

Grade 12 (N=54) 0.78 
Split Halves-No Correction 

Grade 9(N=78) 0.76 

Grade 12 (N=54) 1 es 


Cognitive Complexity 
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Test-Retest -0.11 
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The group average data produced by the group on the 
two occasions were analysed by Kruskal scaling, and rotated 
to a best fit with each other. The SS values corresponding 
to the r values in Table IV are 0.85 and 0.71 respectively. 
A possible explanation for these two reliability estimates 
being so different might lie in the difference between the 
average number of responses and the average relatedness 
indices produced on the two occasions. For the pretest, 
these values were, respectively, 80.7 and 0.07, while for 
the posttest, they were 101 and 0.10. The effect of the 
rescaling procedure would be different in the two cases, 
adversely affecting the test-retest reliability. Such an 
increase in fluency on the retest might be attributed to 
familiarity with the instrument. The two testing occasions 
were one month apart. The goodness-of-fit r for the unscaled 
data can probably be taken as a better estimate of 
reliability than can that for the rescaled data. 

No similar test-retest data are available for the 
Older group. Since the reliabilities for other measures 
reported in Table IV show no substantial differences between 
the two grade groups, it may be reasonably inferred that 
test-retest data for grade twelve subjects, if they were 
available, would not be substantially different from that of 
the grade nine subjects. 

The personal consistency estimates for all three 
Similarity rating tests were calculated as described in 


Chapter 3. These personal consistency estimates are judged 
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to be satisfactory. 

The average consistency measure produced by each 
subject over the three similarity rating tests produced 
quite a low consistency estimate. As noted in chapter 3, 
such an estimate assumes that the three tests are tapping 
identical cognitive structures. Thus, the estimate is 
confounded by having to make the same type of assumption as 
made for the estimates of reliability of the developmental 
level test. That is, it is not clear whether the correlation 
coefficient is measuring convergent validity or consistency 
reliability. Keeping this doubt in mind, it may be 
hypothesized that the consistency estimate is not out of 
line with the only other individual reliabilities reported, 
those for the test-retest on the constrained association 
test. 

As expected, the available methods of estimating 
reliability of the developmental level test do not produce 
very high reliability estimates. Possible reasons for these 
results have been discussed in Chapter 3. 

The Hidden Figures Test produced reliability 
estimates in keeping with expectations based upon values 
reported in the literature. The correction for guessing 
seems to have no effect. As an aside, the correlation 
between the corrected and uncorrected scores was 0.99. 

The reliability estimate for the cognitive 
complexity test reveals it to have an unacceptable error of 


measurement. This can possibly be explained by the size of 
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the matrix used. Seaman and Koenig (1974) discussed larger 
matrices (8 by 8 and 13 by 13) than that of the present 
study. It is possible that, with only six persons to rate, 
the measure was too dependent upon the persons chosen. For 
the posttest, subjects were asked to rate the same persons 
if they could remember who they were, or to rate different 
persons if they could not. Fourteen subjects reported that 
they used different people, three that they tried to 
remember who the persons rated on the first test were, but 
were not very confident that they had been successful, and 
only one subject indicated that he was certain he was rating 
the same persons. Considering the difficulty which grade 
nine subjects had with the directions and the length of time 
needed to complete a six by six matrix, it is difficult to 
see how, given the time constraints of the study, the 
judgment matrix could have been enlarged. Given that the 
grade twelve subjects did not experience even a fraction of 
the difficulty with this test experienced by the grade nine 
subjects, it might be hypothesized that a similar test- 
retest for grade twelve subjects wonld yield higher 
reliability estimates in this particular test. It is 
unfortunate that subjects were not available for such a 


testing. 


4.4 Group Average Results 
Kruskal scaling was performed on the group average 


results. The stress values for solutions in from six to two 
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dimensions are reported in Table V. For brevity, the data 
sets will be referred to by number, as given in Table V. As 
mentioned above, the purpose of reporting group average 
solutions is to assess the overall dimensionality of the 
cognitive structures under investigation. Using the "elbow" 
criterion as a rough guide, data sets 3,5, and 8 (CAS9, SJ9, 
and SD12) seem to require a three dimensional solution, data 
sets 2, 4, and 7 (CAU12, CAS12, and SD9) seem to require a 
four dimensional solution, while the decision in cases 1 and 
6 (CAU9 and 5$J12) is not as clear. As noted in chapter 3, 
Wagenaar and Padmos (1971) maintain that the elbow criterion 
is applicable only in cases of error free data. 

A decision was taken to report only three 
dimensional solutions in all cases for the following 
reasons. First, the data are certainly not errorless, and 
thus, according to the criteria of Isaac and Poor (1974), 
the stress values for the three dimensional solutions are, 
in all eight cases, acceptable for a situation in which the 
data contain errors in the order of 40 percent of the 
Similarity values. In light of the consistency and test- 
retest reliability estimates reported for the data in the 


previous section, the assumption of such an error level in 


the data seems reasonable. Second, the study is an 
investigation of individual differences in cognitive 
structures. If subjects are regrouped according to a 


criterion of similarity, such as are produced by Tucker or 


Carroll scaling, it seems reasonable to expect a subgroup to 
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1.Constrained Association 
Unscaled Grade 9(N=78) 


2.Constrained Association 
Unscaled Grade 12 (N=54) 


3.Constrained Association 
Scaled Grade 9 (N=78) 


4Y.Constrained Association 
Scaled Grade 12(N=54) 


5.Similarity Judgment 
Grade 9{N=78) 


6.Similarity Judgment 
Grade 12 (N=54) 


7.semantic Differential 
Grade 9(N=78) 


8.Semantic Differential 
Grade 12 (N=54) 
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be more homogeneous than the total sample. A possible reason 
for requiring a four dimensional solution would occur in a 
Situation in which part of the sample based judgments on, 
for example, dimensions 1, 2, and 3, while another part of 
the sample based judgments upon, say, dimensions 1, 2, and 
4. Analysis of subgroups in such a case would produce three 
dimensional solutions, with two of the dimensions similar, 
but the third one different. Such an occurence in the 
present study cannot be ruled out. Third, based upon 
expectations from the pilot work, +hree dimensional 
solutions would be more readily interpretable than four 
dimensional solutions in this study. Fourth, data sets 2, 4, 
6, and 8 from Table V are grade twelve data. Because of the 
smaller sample size in grade twelve, these data sets may be 
expected to contain more error of measurement than the 
larger grade nine sample data. As will be reported in detail 
later, this point is supported by stress values for scaling 
solutions of smaller subgroups in general. This would 
account for the relatively high stress valves found in the 
CAUI2,  .CASI2, ann Sd12 data. Faftth, and in partial 
contradiction to the previous statement, a case can be made 
for three dimensional solutions based upon the reliability 
measures of Table IV. Based upon the personal consistency 
measures for the three tests, the grade nine sample had less 
error in the constrained association and similarity judgment 
tests, while the grade twelve sample had less error in the 


semantic differential test. Although the significance level 
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of the consistency measure cannot be estimated from the 
data, and the difference between the grades is small, the 
trend indicated would predict higher stress values for cases 
2, 4, 6, and 7, and lower stress values for cases 1, 3, %- 
and 8. Sixth, as will be reported in section 4.7, one of the 
results of the Carroll scaling analysis is a correlation 
between the scaling solution and the raw data input for each 
subject. The average correlation between data and solution 
did not improve sufficiently when moving from three to four 
dimensions to warrant reporting of four dimensional 
solutions for the Carroll scaling analysis. 

The dimensions revealed by Kruskal analysis are 
arbitrary, and therefore solutions for the different data 
sets cannot be compared directly with each other. The 
solutions must be rotated to some common target before 
comparisons are possible. Since Carroll and Chang (1970) 
Maintain that the dimensions found in their analysis are 
meaningful, one of the group average results from the 
Carroll analyses was arbitrarily chosen as the ccmmon target 
to which to rotate the Kruskal results of the eight data 
sets. The solution chosen was the grade nine similarity 
judgment solution. Table VI reports the three dimensional 
Kruskal solutions for the eight data sets rotated toa 
common target. Again, because of the arbitrary nature of the 
orientation, it should be noted as an aside that no comment 
can be made concerning the relative importance of each 


dimension based upon the size of the average loading on each 
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dimension. 

In chapter 3, it was noted that the dimensions 
interpreted as time and certainty were confounded in the 
pilot work. This problem, as expected, has persisted into 
the main study. In attempting to label the different 
dimensions, relatively subtle differences in loadings of the 
concepts have been focused upon in order to create 
distinguishable labels. For example, the main distinguishing 
feature of a dimension labelled "temporal" rather than 
certainty is the presence of a high loading for the concept 
"conclusion". Similarly, the distinguishing feature of a 
dimension labelled "certainty" rather than "creativity" is 
high loadings for the concepts "puzzle" and "question" 
rather than "imagination" and "hypothesis". As will be seen, 
these various dimensions are rarely clearcut. The terms 
"law", "fact", “evidence", and "proof" tended to cluster 
quite closely together on most dimensions. Thus, they were 
not useful for distinguishing dimensions. The concepts at 
the opposite ends of the continua from these terms, e.g., 
those which were "less certain", "earlier", or "more 
creative", were usually the best basis for labelling the 
dimensions. The label "theoretical vs. practical" was 
employed on those occasions when "law" or "theory" was close 
to "hypothesis" and opposed to "conclusion", "fact", or 
"discovery". A summary of interpretations given the Kruskal 
configurations is presented in Table VII. 


For the unscaled grade nine constrained association 
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SUMMARY OF DIMENSION INTERPRETATIONS POR KRUSKAL 
SOLUTIONS OF FULL GROUP DATA 
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results (CAU9), the first dimension has been labelled 
"certainty". The concepts "puzzle" and "question" are 
opposed to the cluster of "law", "fact", "evidence", and 
"proof". The concepts "conclusion" and "explanation" do not 
load highly on this dimension. Dimension two, which clusters 
"hypothesis", “imagination", and "interpretation" opposite 
"discovery", “law", and "proof" has been labelled 
"creativity". The third dimension has been labelled 
"temporal" because of the high loading of the concept 
"conclusion". "Conclusion " has been chosen as a relatively 
Clearly "temporal" rather than "certainty" concept. 

In the second set of results, the grade twelve 
unscaled constrained association (CAU12), the first two 
dimensions have been labelled "certainty" and "creativity", 
but the third dimension has been left unlabelled hecause of 
the puzzling coupling of "conclusion" with "imagination" and 
“hypothesis” in opposition to "discovery", “evidence”, and 
"explanation". 

The effect of the rescaling of the grade nine data, 
CAS9, is most noticeable in the third dimension, which has 
been labelled "theoretical-practical" rather than 
"temporal". The first two dimension labels remain the same 
as for the cCAU9 data. The third dimension of CAU9 was 
labelled as it was because of the coupling of “law" with 
"theory", in opposition to "discovery" and "conclusion". 

The rescaling of the grade twelve data (CAS12) had 


no effect on the labels of the first two dimensions, but the 
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third dimension, although quite different from that of the 
CAU12 data, still remains puzzling and unnamed. 

The grade nine similarity judgment dimensions were 
labelled "certainty", "creativity", and "certainty", 
respectively. Dimensions one and three are correlated 0.54. 
No other label was deemed appropriate for dimension three. 
The corresponding dimensions for the grade twelve sample 
(SJ12) were labelled "certainty", "creativity", and 
"theoretical-practical". 

The semantic differential data seemed to require 
considerable stretching of the rules established for 
labelling the first six matrices reported. For example, in 
the grade nine data (SD9), the first dimension was labelled 
certainty despite the fact that "question" did not occupy, 
as in the first six data sets, its usual position quite 
close to "puzzle". Similarly, dimension two was labelled 
"creativity" despite the absence of a high loading for 
"imagination". The third dimension was not labelled. In the 
grade twelve data (SD12), the first dimension was labelled 
certainty, but the second dimension seemed closer to the 
criteria for "theoretical-practical" than "creativity" 
because of the large loading for "experiment". Again, it was 
not possible to name the third dimension. 

In summary, a few limited generalizations about the 
concept perceptions as indicated by the Kruskal solutions 
can be made. First, the dimensions of "certainty" and 


"creativity" (with one exception) seemed relatively stable 
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throughout the eight sets of data. The third dimension 
varied enough that it seemed to require different labels for 
the different sets of data. There are no obvious patterns 
across either similarity measures or grades for the meanings 
assigned to dimension 3. The concept "imagination" was, in 
general, not as isolated for the grade twelve sample as it 
was for the grade nine sample. Because of its relative 
proximity to "hypothesis" and "theory", the concept 
"imagination" could perhaps be viewed as more accepted as 
part of the scientific reasoning process. This in turn could 
reflect a more mature appreciation of the role of 
imagination in the work of the scientist. The concept 
“discovery” appeared not to be treated in the sense of 
discovery of a theory, but more in the sense of invention. 
When it played a significant role in the definition of a 
dimension, a was usually grouped with "law" and 
"conclusion" rather than "theory". Finally, the four 
concepts "law", "fact", “proof", and "evidence”™ were quite 
consistently clustered together. A main purpose of this 
study was to search for construct validity of cognitive 
structure. It was hypothesized that such validity would be 
achieved by production from the data of scaling 
configurations interpretable in the context of the 15 
example concepts chosen for examination, and by convergence 
of these configurations produced from the data of different 
Similarity rating tests to the same solution. The results 


presented in Table VII and their discussion have _ provided 
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the first part of this evidence for construct validity. The 
results presented next address the second half of the 
construct validity of cognitive structure, discriminant 
validity. 

Further detailed analysis and reporting of the 
cognitive structures of the various subgroups formed in this 
study could amount to information overload for the reader, 
and because of the volume of data involved would distract 
from discussion of the more important questions of 
convergence and individual differences. Reporting of the 
structures will be confined to the use of the qoodness-of- 
fit measure unless, in a particular case, a point pertinent 
to the main hypotheses (convergence and individual 
differences) of this investigation can be made by reference 
to the concepts themselves. The example concepts chosen are 
not themselves central to the hypotheses of the study. 

Results pertaining to the convergent and 
discriminant validity of the three tests are summarized in 
Table VIII. As stated above, "SS" is the symmetric goodness- 
of-fit measure between the rotated matrix and the target 
matrix, and "r" is the corresponding correlation {see Table 
III). The top section of the table reports the effect of 
rescaling the constrained association data to minimize 
effects of differences in fluency of response. These data do 
not directly address the issue of convergence, but are of 
interest in terms of the behaviour of the constrained 


association data. Although, as reported in the previous 
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TABLE VIII 


GOODNESS-OF-FIT MEASURES FOR KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS 
OF FULL GROUP AVERAGE DATA 
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section, the labels for the dimensions were not consistent 
for the scaled and unscaled cases, the goodness-of-fit 
measures indicate little difference in the matrices. It can 
be tentatively concluded that, for the full group average 
data, rescaling has little effect. 

The next two sections of Table VIII summarize the 
evidence for the convergent validity of the instruments. As 
such, they address one of the major hypotheses of the study. 
For both the grade nine and grade twelve data, there seems 
to be good convergence between the constrained association 
and the similarity judgment results, with substantially 
poorer convergence for the semantic differential results 
with the other instruments. The poorer convergence of the 
grade nine semantic differential results compared to that of 
the grade twelve classes may be attributed to the greater 
difficulty experienced by the grade nine subjects on the 
semantic differential test. 

The bottom section of Table VIII summarizes data 
which indirectly addresses the discriminant validity of the 
instruments. The assumption which must be made in 
interpreting these goodness-of-fit measures as discriminant 
validity indices is that the cognitive structures of grade 
nine and twelve subjects are actually different with respect 
to these concepts. According to Campbell and Fiske (1959), 
the goodness-of-fit measures in the bottom section of the 
table should be substantially lower than those in the middle 


two sections in order to provide positive evidence for 
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construct validity. As can be seen, this is not the case. 
However, aS pointed out in chapter 3, we have no way of 
determining the extent to which the cognitive structures of 
grade nine and twelve subjects should differ. Because 
subjects separated by grade may not differ substantially in 
cognitive structure does not rule out the possibility that 
there exist other variables along which subjects may be 
grouped in order to isolate differing cognitive structures. 
The individual scaling sections of this investigation are 
addressed to this issue. 

The convergence and discrimination among the scaling 
configurations have addressed the hypothesis of construct 
validity of cognitive structure. Convergence bet ween 
constrained association and similarity judgment was quite 
high, with the semantic differential instrument yielding 
solutions which did not converge as well. It may be 
hypothesized that the semantic differential instrument did 
not provide enough bipolar scales to cover all the 
dimensions of semantic space along which subjects were 
rating concepts as revealed by the other two instruments. 
Whether or not the instrument could be modified to provide 
better convergence with the other two instruments is a 


matter for further investigation. 


4.5 Tucker Scaling Results-Cognitive Structures 
The Tucker scaling procedure consists of a principal 


components analytic step, a decision on grouping of subjects 
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by the investigator, and a Kruskal scaling step. Table IX 
presents the percentage variance accounted for by the first 
nine factors for each of the eight data sets taken 
separately. Since the last six data sets were all scaled to 
mean 10.0 and standard deviation 2.0, the first factor in 
these cases is a mean factor. In these cases, the first 
factor was not included in the varimax rotation to simple 
structure. All subject loadings on this factor were, within 
rounding error, equal. In the first two data sets the first 
factor is probably also best interpreted as a mean factor. 
However, since the percentage variance is substantially 
lower in this case, and since subject loadings were not 
equal on the first factor, the factor was retained for the 
first two data sets. Percentage variance for the remaining 
factors in the last six cases is expressed as a percentage 
of variance remaining excluding the first factor. This 
accounts for the fact that the percentage variance accounted 
for in the table exceeds 100 percent. For the unscaled data, 
the first two sets, the first factor was retained for 
rotation. Scree tests perfomed on the percentage variance 
suggest in some cases {e.g., data set 8) how many factors 
should be retained, but in most cases the decision is not 
clearcut. Since the object of the rotation is to form groups 
of subjects, it was arbitrarily decided that four groups 
would be a reasonable number to attempt to form on the basis 
of each data set. For this reason, four factors were 


retained for varimax rotation. Por the first two data sets, 
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TABLE IX 


UNROTATED TUCKER FACTORING-PERCENTAGE TOTAL VARIANCE 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY FIRST NINE FACTORS 
FOR EACH DATA SFT SEPARATELY 
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Data sets 3 to 8, percentages calculated excluding first 
factor. 
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factors one to four were used, while for the remaining data 
sets, factors two to five were used. Loadings of the 
subjects (Tucker's V - loading of people on principal 
vectors) on the unrotated factors are presented in Tables 
XXIII to XXX in Appendix B. 

The loadings of Tables XXIII to XXX were rotated to 
Simple structure by the varimax rotation. Results are 
reported in Tables XXXI to XXXVIII in Appendix B. An 
objective method of deciding group membership on the basis 
of these loadings was devised according to the following 
scheme. If a subject loaded greater than 1.00 on more than 
one factor, he was not placed in a group. If a subject's 
highest loading was less than one and one-half times as 
large as his second highest loading, he was not placed in a 
group. If a subject loaded less than 0.50 on all four 
factors, he was not placed ina group. Subject to these 
rules, subjects were grouped according to their highest 
loading. By this method, mutually exclusive but not 
exhaustive groups were formed. Group membership is presented 
in Table X. Overall, 61 percent of subjects were assigned to 
groups. It is probable that those excluded from groups 
produced data which differed substantially from the group 
average. Such subjects may have contributed a relatively 
large proportion of what was labelled error in the data. As 
could be predicted from the size of the goodness-of-fit 
measures between instruments, there are no consistencies of 


group membership across the four groupings at each grade 
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TABLE X 


SUMMARY OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
BY TUCKER SCALING 
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level. Such groupings of subjects together based upon 
Similarity of responses within more than one test would have 
offered strong evidence for convergent validity of the 
instruments. 

Group average similarity matrices were formed for 
each of the subgroups reported in Table X. Kruskal scaling 
of the 32 average matrices was performed. Stress values for 
these Kruskal solutions for from six through two dimensions 
are reported in Table XI. The increase in stress values from 
the large group average scaling (see Table Vv) to the 
subgroup scaling must be attributed to a corresponding 
increase in error in the data. This is despite the fact 
that, on the average, only 61 percent of the subjects passed 
the requirements for group membership based upon the Tucker 
scaling results. Even though, presumably, the most stable 61 
percent of the data were retained, the smaller size of the 
subgroups compared to the full groups must have increased 
the sampling error of the average similarity ratings. A 
larger group whose similarities were being averaged would 
allow the errors of measurement in individual similarities 
to "smooth out", The patterns of stress values in Table XxI 
may be interpreted on the basis of Wagenaar and Padmos! 
results (1971) as indicating a high percentage of error in 
the data. While some of the stress values are somewhat 
higher or lower than others for the same number. of 
dimensions {e.g., constrained association unscaled grade 
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TABLE XI 
STRESS VALUES FOR KRUSKAL SCALING 
OF TUCKER SUBGROUP AVERAGE MATRICES 
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differential grade nine group 2, three and four dimensions), 
there seem to be no substantial reasons for reporting four 
dimensional solutions instead of three dimensional 
solutions. Therefore, the three dimensional Kruskal scaling 
results for the 32 subgroups are reported in Table XXXIX in 
Appendix B. These solutions have been rotated to the best 
fit with their respective group averages. 

These Kruskal scaling results were rotated by the 
nonmetric orthogonal Procrustes rotation to each other in 
all possible combinations of the large group average and the 
four subgroup averages within each of the eight data sets. 
The resulting goodness-of-fit measures are presented in 
Table XII. In this and similar subsequent tables, "group 0" 
refers to the full group of grade nine (N=78) or grade 
twelve (N=54) subjects. From the goodness-of-fit measures it 
can be seen that in general the Tucker scaling method has 
identified different patterns of responses to the concept 
relationship tasks. The subgroup patterns tend to bear 
little resemblance to each other, and almost no resemblance 
to the total group average results. Note that the value fr 
based upon SS, the symmetric coefficient of alienation, 
cannot be negative. Detailed discussion of the differences 
in perceptual patterns will not be entered into until the 
personality variables of the subgroup members are discussed 
in the next section. Analysis of the structural patterns of 
the 32 subgroups without reference to the personality 


variables would not address the hypotheses of this 
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TABLE XII 


GOODNESS~-OF-FIT AMONG TUCKER SUBGROUP SOLUTIONS AND WITH 
RESPECTIVE FULL GROUP SOLUTIONS 
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Grade 9 Groups Grade 12 Groups 
0 1 2 3 u 0 71 2 3 4 

CAU 

Grp 90 18 a3 14 15 28 23 28 17 
2 98 ay 49 51 96 33 31 37 
2 99 90 ST 4 96 94 38 40 
3 99 87 82 57 96 95 92 45 
4 99 86 85 B82 93 93 92 90 

CAS 

Grp 0 12 22 22 12 25 18 ae 26 
1 99 44 31 48 97 39 56 Fie) 
2 98 91 35 4 98 92 49 49 
3 98 95 93 “4 99 83 86 ah) 
4 99 85 eo 91 96 87 87 BY 

SJ 

Grp 0 26 10 1a nae 19 17 10 16 
1 97 42 36 a5 98 38 58 62 
Z 99 91 a7 61 99 92 29 34 
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SD 

Grp 90 23 32 23 38 ne 712 19 29 
1 o7 56 33 46 98 a7 42 25 
2 95 83 45 oN 99 93 57 53 
3 o7 a5 89 36 98 91 80 46 
4 92 89 86 93 96 94 85 89 


Below diagonal - SS; above diagonal - r 
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investigation. At this point in the discussion, it is 
possible to conclude that the technique of Tucker subgroup 
formation has isolated subgroups whose Kruskal 
configurations have very poor fits with each other and with 
the full group configuration. generator oe from these data 
to individual differences in cognitive structure as 
hypothesized will be left until the discussion of the 


personality variables of the subgroups which follows next. 


4.6 Tucker Scaling Results-Personality Variables 

The proper procedure to follow in searching among 
the subgroup members for differences in the personality 
variables would be a multivariate analysis of variance 
procedure. This procedure was attempted, but the inverses of 
the matrices of personality variables could not be 
calculated because of high correlations among the 
personality variables. That is, the determinant of the 
Matrix approached zero. The problem can be avoided by 
deletion of one of the redundant variables. Since in the 
present data the correlations under consideration were not 
exactly equal to 1.00, it would make a difference which 
Variable were discarded. Rather than risk deletion of an 
important variable, one way analysis of variance was chosen 
as the analytic technique. Because of the danger of finding 
a significant difference by chance alone, all tests of 
significance were at the 0.01 level. A summary of analysis 


of variance results is reported in Table XIII. The first 
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TABLE XIII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE-PERSONALITY 
VARIABLES AMONG TUCKER SUBGROUPS 


—— em ee ee ee ee ee ee ——_ 
—_ — ee ee ee ee a a a a ee a eee eee 


CAU CAS SJ SD 

2 p iY p ig Pp F Pp 
Grade 9 
Age Yeo 268, Tot Rae 0.6 .60 ae es 
Sex Ont. wits ienee ue ee 056 65 
To Qs Gat «534 G.1 2.394 te ee pe 
Achievement Ret 2/8 Ae, 29 26628 0.81253 
Hidden Figures iow 65.16. 023 236 0.4 .74 er Le 
Developmental Level 1.865214 05..62 D4 =7F ge ee a 
Cognitive Complexity Ved) «83 Zao Terese 0.4 .78 
Consistency-SJ Date 2 99168. 286 0.4 «OS 05305 
Consistency-SD arp? meses % em, ees | apa! 0.8. 299 CR nS 
Consistency-Ca jet eal” ton sae 0.9 44 teh. 26 
Total responses-CA I02 ~002 10.39 0.3 .34 0.47 94 
Internal responses-CA 6.7 .001 4.4 .010 1.8 .16 > hae st be 
Fraction internal-CA Bed) at OO Sale) aa ele tase 5 Is HOE hers 
Avg.relatedness index 16.6 <.001 5.2 .004 1.1 .36 1.00641 
Personal Consistency pe Ser er ee Ar eae | 0.6 «04 es ae Be 
Grade 12 
Age ed eee eset ne pA 138 220 
Sex Dern. Peer eos Ooo 5 yi eee 
Achievement tat) “2 0G0 ULecute O58) oS Te ore 
Hidden Figures PR re LE ee ee BS Ce ee 052-538 
Developmental Level 94 «Ft ineh S27 Ze) ous 0.4 174 
Cognitive Complexity 22. eS ee eee tas ERG Sage dae 
Consistency-SJ Vee = So - Ustaasr> Ze aed ce: oy ee 
Consistency-SD 2e5> «02 @OC2 8S 0.9 .48 OSes 22 
Consistency-CAa [re 4 ae ee as ot Pe eas 0.3 «82 
Total responses ee er bm ts eee 0.8 .49 Aa she hd 
Internal responses-CA 18.2 <.001 2.0 .13 0.6 .64 Pp a: 
Fraction internal-CA 10.4 <.001 2.1 .12 05.8 «54 Os2 5916 
Avg.~relatedness index 12.9 <.0C1 2.1 .12 0.6 ~62 Ue Pee ee 
Personal Consistency Ve Te 6 e59Bo 263)-208 0.9 543 0.2. 6.83 
Notes: 


1. Three decimals reported for significant or 
near significant differences only. 

2. df - groups = 3 for all data sets 
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four variables in the table are self explanatory. The next 
three were discussed in section 2.5. The four consistency 
measures were discussed in sections 3.2 and 3.3. The 
remaining variables pertain to fluency on the constrained 
associaticn test. "Total responses" is the total number of 
responses produced by the subject. "Internal responses" is 
the total number of responses consisting of words from the 
original list of 15 stimulus concepts. "Praction internal" 
is “internal responses" divided by "total responses", 
Average relatedness index measures the degree of 
cohesiveness of the pool from which responses are drawn. The 
finding of significant differences in personality variables 
among subgroups would indicate that the subgroups who have 
already given evidence of differences in cognitive structure 
also differ on personality variables. It was a hypothesis 
that differences in cognitive structure could be related to 
differences in personality variables. The only significant 
differences found were on those variables generated 
internally by the constrained association test among the 
groups formed from the unscaled constrained association 
data. Such a difference, while interesting and not 
unexpected, is not of major theoretical importance. It is of 
interest, however, that the differences in fluency variables 
found for the unscaled constrained association data did not 
persist to the scaled data. It may be concluded at this 
point that the rescaling of relatedness indices, although it 


does not, according to the results reported in Table VIII, 
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make any appreciable difference to the full group average 
Kruskal results, does avoid the formation of subgroups based 
primarily on fluency. Whether or not such formation is 
desired is a matter for judgment in the context of the 
particular investigation under consideration. Systematic 
checking of about one-third of the 96 dimensions of the 32 
scaling solutions revealed only the occasional interpretable 
dimension. 

The lack of significant differences among the 
theoretically important personality variables and the lack 
of suitable interpretations for the scaling solutions can be 
traced to several possible reasons. First, error in the 
concept relationship data, error of measurement in the 
personality variable measures, and high stress for the 
scaling solutions may have combined to obscure any 
potentially significant results. Second, the personality 
variables may not be related to differences in cognitive 
structure. Thus, members of the subgroups may have widely 
different cognitive structures, with the resultant average 
being uninterpretable. Third, if the perceptions of the 
subjects were constrained by the "right answers", as they 
possibly might have been in the Kass (1971) study, then the 
Tucker scaling may have loaded those subjects close to the 
group average in perception to approximately the same extent 
on all dimensions. Thus, according to the criteria for 
subgroup formation such subjects would not be included in 


any of the subgroups. As a result, the Tucker process may be 
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isolating only those subjects who deviate from the group 
average substantially. The data of subjects who deviate from 
the group average a great deal may be largely random error. 

The lack of interpretability of the Kruskal 
solutions for the Tucker subgrcups suggests that the Kruskal 
technique has not functioned productively in the subgroup 
data analysis. Since the Kruskal technigue did function 
successfully on the large group data, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that, with a smaller sample size in the subgroups, 
the sampling error was relatively larger, and the percent 
error in the data became too large for the revealing of 
meaningful dimensions. If this is the case, then these 
results suggest that, in fact, the Wagenaar and Padmos 
criteria for acceptable stress may be too lenient. 

Doubt has been cast upon the operation of the Tucker 
technique for the formation of subgroups, and upon the 
Kruskal technigue on subgrcup average data. It was a 
hypothesis of this study that differences in cognitive 
structure would be connected tc differences in personality 
variables. Based upon the results reported thus far, it 
would appear that it will not be possible to address this 
hypothesis in the present study. It has not been established 
that the Tucker technique is forming subgroups on the basis 
of meaningful individual differences. If not, then the 
possibility has not keen ruled out that a "good" separation 
into subgroups would yield individual differences in 


theoretically important personality variables. Such a 
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conclusion would he in keeping with the suggestion that the 
Kruskal solutions of the Tucker subgroups are 
uninterpretable because the data of the subgroup members is 
essentially meaningless. If however, the Tucker technique is 
operating as desired, then the lack of individual 
differences in personality variables must be traced to 
inappropriate selection or unreliable measurement of the 
personality variables. The lack of interpretability of the 
Kruskal solutions of the Tucker subgroups, then, must be 
traced not to meaninglessness of the similarity data, but to 
the lack of robustness of the Kruskal technique with respect 
to sampling error in smail samples. Based upon results 
reported in section 4.8, it was decided to analyse the 
Tucker subgroup data by Carroll analysis. Such results are 
reported in section 4.8, and shed light on the hypothesis 


under discussion. 


4.7 Carroll Scaling Results-Cognitive Structures 

Carroll scaling was performed on the eight sets of 
data. In order to check for local minima, the analysis was 
performed twice, using first a random number starting 
configuration, and second the group average Kruskal results 
as starting configuration. Table XIV presents the goodness - 
of-fit relationships among the two Carroll solutions, the 
Kruskal solutions, and the data. From Table XIV, it can he 
seen that there is little to choose between the "random 


number" start and the "Kruskal" start Carroll scaling 
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RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CARROLL SOLUTIONS, 


TABLE XIV 


SOLUTIONS, AND DATA FOR FULL GROUPS 


KRUS KAL 


—_—— a nr en ee ee eae ee a ae ae i ae ea ae ae ee ee 


Data sets 1 Z 3 4 5 6 7 

CAUY 9.02 1200 056700. 79 0.62° 0.980.806 

CAU12 9298 043599 0.66 0275 0.63 0.77 (0258 

CAS9 0.092°40200' $2570.86 0.52 0.85 9650 

CAS12 0. 7% 0.99 0.67 0.78 0.65 0276 0.558 

SyE BS) 0.75 0.99 0.31 9.95 0.323 0.95 6.64 

S312 0.14 0.99 0.48 0.88 0.48 0.88 0.59 

sb9g 6200082 00002:55 70. B4-0559.0.8%4 90250 

SDd12 0203°4200°05348' 0.9% 0.34 0.9% GsS4 

1. Fit of "random start" and "Kruskal start" Carroll 
results to each other - SS 

2. Fit of "random start" and "Kruskal start" Carroll 
results to each other - r 

3. Fit of "random start” Carroll results to Kruskal 
group average results - 55 

4. Fit of “random start" Carroll results to Kruskal 
group average results - rf 

5. Fit of “Kruskal start" Carroll results to Kruskal 
group average results - SS 

6. Fit of "Kruskal start" Carroll results to Kruskal 
group average results 

7. Average correlation of "random start" results to data 

8. Average correlation of "Kruskal start" results to data 
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results. Their fits to each other are almost perfect, and 
their fits to the Kruskal group average results are 
virtually identical. Perfect fit to the Kruskal group 
average results was not expected. In the Kruskal technique, 
all subject ratings are given equal weight by the averaging 
process. In the Carroll technique, on the other hand, 
subjects closer to the group average are more heavily 
weighted. Since there was no criterion by which to choose 
between the two Carroll analyses, the "random number" start 
results were arbitrarily chosen for subgroup formation and 
further reporting. 

Unlike the Tucker scaling technique, the number of 
dimensions on which subjects are separated and the number of 
dimensions on which concepts are rated are the same. In the 
Tucker analysis, it was possible to use four dimensions of 
the principal components analysis in order to form subgroups 
and still report three dimensional cognitive structures for 
those subgroups. In the Carroll technique, subject space and 
Stimulus space must be of the same dimensionality. The 
Carroll analysis was carried out in four dimensions as well 
as in three. Over all eight data sets, the average 
correlation between the data and the Carroll solutions was 
0.62 for four dimensions compared with 0.58 for three 
dimensions. The slight increase in this value, which is 
analogous to a goodness-of-fit measure, was not considered 
worth the sacrifice of interpretability which the addition 


of a fourth dimension would entail. The three dimensional 
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solutions are reported, and were used to form subgroups. 

The Carroll results can produce subgroup cognitive 
structures directly by calculation of weighted composites of 
the loadings of concepts on each dimension. Saliences of 
dimensions for subjects are the weights used in this 
process. This was the procedure by which the elegant 
solutions of the "rating of nations" or the "colourblind" 
examples were obtained. In the present situation, the 
average correlation of the results with the data is 
relatively low. Rather than opt for the weighted composite 
procedure, it was decided to use the weights of subjects on 
dimensions to produce subgroups ina manner analogous to 
that used with the Tucker results. That is, subjects were 
grouped according to their saliences on dimensions, but 
their raw data were then used for averaging to produce a 
subgroup Similarity matrix for Kruskal scaling. As noted 
above (P.48), this procedure is one less best fit step 
removed from the raw data than the procedure recommended by 
Carroll. 

The criteria introduced for subgroup membership 
were, of necessity, different from those employed with the 
Tucker results. In the Tucker scaling technique, the 
dimensions produced in the principal components analysis 
appeared to bear no direct relationship to the dimensions 
along which subjects rated concepts. Loadings on dimensions 
indicate only similarities and differences in the raw 


similarity judgments. Thus, a subject who loaded highly on, 
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for example, both dimensions two and three could justifiably 
be considered not to be in the same subgroup as those who 
loaded highly only on dimension two or only on dimension 
three. On the other hand, the Carroll analysis produces 
subject loadings which indicate directly the importance of 
each of the underlying dimensions of judgment to the 
subject. If we are attempting to isolate those subjects for 
whom, for example, dimension two was important in their 
ratings of concepts, then a high loading on another 
dimension is not sufficient grounds for excluding a subject 
From the "dimension two" group. The criteria for subgroup 
formation based upon the Carroll analyses were: for each 
dimension, take the ten highest (grade nine, N=78) or eight 
highest (grade twelve, N=54) loadings on each of the three 
dimensions as indicating group membership. Such a procedure 
appears reasonable because it groups 41 percent of subjects 
in three groups compared to 61 percent in four groups for 
the Tucker grouping. Since, therefore, the average subgroup 
is approximately the same size in both the Tucker and 
Carroll groupings, homogeneity and sampling error should he 
comparable. Three groups were formed from each data set, 
giving 24 groups in total. Unlike the Tucker Taine: these 
groups were not mutually exclusive. Subject loadings on 
dimensions for the Carroll analyses are presented in Tables 
XL to XLVII in Appendix B. Group membership is presented in 
Table XV. 


Substantial commonality of group membership was 
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found. With the exception of two pairs of subjects, grouping 
in the constrained association test groups for the scaled 
and unscaled data are identical for both grades. For grade 
nine, constrained association unscaled group one and 
Similarity judgment group three have six members in common. 
Group two of the similarity judgment grade nine has four 
members in common with each of the first two groups of the 
constrained association data. Also for grade nine, semantic 
differential group one has four members in common with 
Similarity judgment group three. In the grade twelve 
memberships, constrained association unscaled group one has 
four members in common with similarity judgment group one, 
and constrained association-scaled group three has three 
members in common with similarity judgment group two. These 
commonalities are in marked contrast to the groupings based 
upon the Tucker scaling results. While the grouping criteria 
in the Tucker technique prevented the subject from being 
placed in more than one group within a data set, there is no 
such restriction applied to the subjects with whom he is 
grouped across data sets. The commonalities between the 
scaled and unscaled versions of the constrained association 
data are predictable on the basis of the strong fit between 
the Kruskal group average results for these four data sets. 
These commonalities, and even more so the commonalities 
across different similarity rating instruments are strong 
evidence both for the construct validity of the cognitive 


structures uncovered, and for the power of the Carroll 
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scaling technique. The fact that, responding to different 
Similarity instruments, subjects were grouped together in 
the Same groups on the basis of response similarity 
indicates a high consistency of response across instruments. 
This is deemed to be evidence for the construct validity of 
cognitive structure. 

The subgroup average matrices were analysed by the 
Kruskal technique in order to seek evidence for differences 
among subgroups in cognitive structure. Stress values for 
five, four, and three dimensions are presented in Table XVI. 
As with the Tucker results, the stress values are quite 
high. Again, this may be traced to the small group size. 
There are no trends in stress evident either within Table 
XVI, or from comparing this table with the corresponding 
table (Table XI) for the Tucker groups. Kruskal solutions 
for each of the 24 subgroups were rotated within each data 
set by the nonmetric orthogonal Procrustes rotation. 
Measures of fit are summarized in Table XVII. A comparison 
of this table with the corresponding table for the Tucker 
group rotations (Table XII) shows measures of fit of the 
same order of magnitude for both subgroup results. The 
Carroll subgroup results fit each other and the full group 
results slightly better than the Tucker subgroup results. 
The average correlations with the whole group average and 
among the subgroups are, for the Tucker results, 0.20 and 
0.44 respectively, while the corresponding values for the 


Carroll results are 0.24 and 0.48. The Kruskal scaling 
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TABLE XVI 


STRESS 1 VALUES FOR KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF 
CARROLL SUBGROUP AVERAGE MATRICES 
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TAOLE £Vit 
GOODNESS-OF-FIT AMONG CARROLL SUBGROUP 


KRUSKAL SOLUTIGNS AND WITH RESPECTIVE 
FULL GROUP KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS 
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solutions for the 24 subgroups are reported in Table XLVIII 
in Appendix B. Further discussion of the interpretation of 
these scaling results will be left until section 4.8, which 
will present the differences in personality variables among 


the subgroups. 


4.8 Carroll Scaling Results-Personality Variables 

As with the examination of the personality variables 
of the Tucker subgroups, this part of the analysis was 
carried out by one way analysis of variance, using a 
criterion of 0.01 for statistical significance. Because of 
the somewhat dubious appropriateness of using one way 
analysis of variance, there is a danger of Type 1 error in 
searching for differences in personality variables among the 
subgroups. In order to minimize this danger, the stringent 
criterion of 0.01 has been used. A summary of the 
Significance levels of differences in the variables is 
presented in Table XVIII. The results are similar to those 
for the Tucker groups. Significant differences in two cases 
for one of the internally generated variables were found, 
and a sex difference emerged in another two cases. Rotations 
of these subgroup solutions to a best fit with the 
appropriate Kruskal group average solution revealed a 
general lack of interpretability of the solutions. The 
Situation is similar to that involving the Tucker solutions, 
except that in the Carroll case, a measure of correlation of 


the solution with the data is available. As reported above, 
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TABLE XVIII 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE-PERSONALITY 
VARIABLES AMONG CARRCLL SUBGROUPS 
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Notes 
1. Three decimals reported for significant or 
near significant differences only. 
2. df - groups = 2 for all data sets 
3. df — error = 27 for grade 9 and ZT for grade V2 
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the average correlation of the Carroll solutions for all 
subjects over all data sets was 0.58. However, for those 
subjects who met the criteria for subgroup membership, this 
average correlation was 0.68. This substantial difference 
prompted the investigator to perform Carroll scaling on the 
subgroups in order to achieve solutions which would not 
require rotation to meaningfulness. Similar analysis, as 
mentioned above, was performed on the Tucker subgroups. The 
Carroll solutions of the Carroll subgroups are reported in 
Table xXLIX, and those for the Tucker subgroups in Table L, 
both in Appendix B. The interpretations of the dimensions 
uncovered are summarized in Table XIX for the Carroll 
subgroups, and in Table XX for the Tucker subgroups. As can 
be seen from Table XIX, 80 percent of the dimensions for the 
Carroll subgroups can be assigned meaning on the basis of 
the criteria used in the analysis of the large group 
solutions. As can be seen from Table XX, about 70 percent of 
the dimensions are interpretable for the Tucker subgroups. 
Substantial individual differences among the solutions can 
be seen. The fits of these Carroll solutions to the 
corresponding subgroup average Kruskal solutions are also 
included in Tables XIX and XX. Since it was not possible to 
identify the members of the subgroups, little will be 
achieved by a detailed discussion in terms of the concept 
meanings of the manner in which the cognitive structures 
differed. However, the meaningfulness of the solutions 


suggests that, in fact, the Tucker scaling technique is not 
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TABLE XIX 


INTERPRETATIONS OF DIMENSIONS IN CARROLL SOLUTIONS 
CF TUCKER SUBGROUPS AND FIT WITH KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS 
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TABLE XX 


INTERPRETATIONS OF DIMENSIONS IN CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF 
CARROLL SUBGROUPS AND FIT WITH KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS 
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operating solely on chance fluctuations, but on some real 
but unidentified individual differences. 

It should be noted that the assignment of labels to 
dimensions is a very subjective process on the part of the 
investigator. The dimension labels used have enough 
conceptual overlap to render almost impossible the 
replication by another judge of the labels assigned. Because 
of this difficulty, it has been decided not to proceed with 
attempts to link differences in cognitive structure with 
differences in personality variables, for the few cases 
where such differences were found. Such linking would likely 
amount to overinterpretation of the data. 

The goodness-of-fit measures among the Carroll 
solutions for full groups and Carroll subgroups are reported 
in Table XXI, and among the full groups and Tucker subgroups 
in Table ra Ae Re The goodness-of-fit measures are 
substantially higher, both among the subgroups and with the 
full groups, than the corresponding measures for the Kruskal 
solutions (see Tables XII and XVII). The magnitudes of the 
values in Tables X¥XI and XXII indicate a reasonable balance 
between no individual differences (as would be indicated by 
SS values of 0.00) and individual differences so extreme (as 
would be evidenced by Tables XII and XVII, assuming that the 
Kruskal subgroup solutions had been clearly interpretable) 
that little commonality of perception among subgroups could 
be imputed. For the purposes of addressing the hypotheses of 


this study, even though the dimension interpretations 
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TABLE XXI 


GOODNESS-OF-FIT MEASURES AMONG THE CARROLL SOLUTIONS 
OF FULL GROUPS AND CARROLL SUBGROUPS 


—— ee re ee ee nce cr se ne ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae eee ee ee 


Data Grade 9 Groups Grade 12 Groups 
Sets 
9 1 2 3 0 1 2 3 

CAU Grp 0 90 80 79 88 86 1 
1 45 69 66 48 78 70 
2 60 v2 75 50 62 55 
3 62 75 66 66 72 84 

CAS Grp 0 90 89 80 86 80 IS 
1 43 80 7 AZ 93 70 
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z} 60 68 72 66 a1 the 
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3 35 65 55 68 Ti 790 

SD Grp 0 79 71 90 76 i 79 
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3 43 a7 a3 62 716 81 
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TABLE XXII 


GOODNESS-OF-FIT MEASURES AMONG THE CARROLL SOLUTIONS 
OF FULL GROUPS AND TUCKER SUBGROUPS 


_—— ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ae ee eae ee ee ee i 


Data sets Grade 9 Groups Grade 12 Groups 
0 1 Zz 3 a 0) 1 2 3 4 
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themselves are no longer of interest without identifiable 
differences among subgroup members, the fact that such 
labelling is possible, and the fact that individual 
differences in configuration were found as evidence of 
individual differences in cognitive structure are relevant. 
A major hypothesis of the study was that individual 
differences could be found in cognitive structures relating 
the 15 concepts under investigation. Such differences were 
found by both the Tucker and Carroll techniques of subgroup 
formation. The subgroups formed by the two techniques, 
however, bore no relationship to each other. The personality 
variables used for subject identification in the study were 


not useful as descriptors of subgroup members. 


4.9 Summary 

The hypotheses of this study sought evidence for 
convergent validity of cognitive structures through analysis 
of Similarity data obtained through three different 
instruments from the same subjects, and indirect evidence 
for discriminant validity of cognitive structures through 
identification by independent means of subgroups which 
differed in cognitive structure. Convergent validity was to 
be enhanced by applying two scaling techniques to the data. 
These techniques differed in assumptions and computational 
methods. Discriminant validity was to have been enhanced by 
explanation of differences in cognitive structure by 


differences in independent personality variables. 
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Based upon the group average data {see 4H0(1), 
section 1.7), convergent validity between the constrained 
association data and the similarity judgment data was judged 
satisfactory. The fit of the semantic differential results 
to the other two was considerably lower. Using the grade of 
subjects as an independent variable, it was not possible to 
produce the low goodness-of-fit measures between grades 
which would have been positive evidence of good discriminant 
validity. Since it is not clear on theoretical grounds that 
grade should bea discriminating variable, it is difficult 
to assess the importance of this lack of discriminant 
validity. | 

For 4H0 (2) and H1(2) (section 1.7), the measures of 
two of the personality variables, the developmental level 
test and the Hidden Figures Test were judged to be 
sufficiently reliable for their intended purposes of subject 
identification. The cognitive complexity test did not prove 
to have sufficient test-retest reliability. None of the 
independent variables chosen for study had any value in 
identifying subgroup members. Thus, it was not possible to 
link differences in cognitive structure with differences in 
personality variables. 

The Tucker and Carroll techniques both appeared to 
operate successfully in separating the subjects into groups 
with differing cognitive structures. These separations, 
however, bore no relationship to each other. Since no 


consistencies of group membership were found between the 
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Tucker subgroups and the Carroll subgroups, the approach to 
convergent validity which used similar results based upon 
two different analytic techniques proved fruitless. There 
was evidence that the error level of subgroup data was too 
high for the Kruskal technique to uncover meaningful 
cognitive structures. If this is the case, then Wagenaar and 
Padmos (1971) may have underestimated the effect of error on 
stress for the Kruskal technique. According to their 
criteria, the stress of the solutions of the subgroups was 
not high enough to indicate that the proportion error in the 
data would render interpretation meaningless. 

Using the Carroll technique on the subgroup data, 
meaningful and different cognitive structures were recovered 
for the subgroups. In finding meaningful individual 
differences in cognitive structure, the study has achieved 
some degree of success. Dimensions labelled "certainty", 
"creativity", "temporal", and "theoretical-practical" were 
identified in various combinations as being reasonable 
interpretations of subject scaling result dimensions. In 
linking these differences to independent variables, the 
study has not been successful. The next chapter will discuss 
the educational implications of this line of research, will 
suggest possible improvements to this study, and will make 


recommendations for further research. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


5-1 Introduction 

This chapter will proceed in three main sections. 
The next section will summarize the study. Section 5.3 will 
discuss the educational implications of the study. Section 
5.4 will suggest how this study could have been improved 
upon while maintaining essentially the same format, and will 
discuss further suggested research which may add to the body 


of knowledge concerning cognitive structure. 


5.2 Summary of Study 

This study examined the construct validity of 
cognitive structures, defined as sets of relationships among 
concepts. Construct validity was assessed primarily by 
convergent validity (Campbell and Fiske, 1959) and 
indirectly by discriminant validity. The investigation 
proceeded by multidimensional scaling analysis of concept 
Similarity data obtained from 78 grade nine science and 54 
grade 12 biology students. Using a set of 15 syntactical 
concepts from the domain of the scientific method subjects 
responded to three concept rating tests: a constrained 


association test (Garskof and Houston, 1963), a similarity 
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judgment test (Torgerson, 1958), and a semantic differential 
test (Osgood, 1957). Personality data were also gathered 
from the subjects in the form of tests of developmental 
level (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958: ‘Hobbs; *TS75yfy;7° “field 
indepen dence-dependence (French et al, 1965), and cognitive 
complexity (Seaman and Koenig, 1974). 

Validity was investigated through the scaling 
technique of Kruskal (1964a; 1964b) applied to group average 
data, and through subgroup formation based upon individual 
differences in similarity judgments as revealed by Tucker 
and Messick (1963) points-of-view analysis and Carroll and 
Chang (1970) individual differences analysis. The measure of 
convergence of scaling solutions was a non-metric version of 
the orthogonal Procrustes rotation (Schonemann and Carroll, 
1970; Lingoes and Schonemann, 1974). 

It was hypothesized that individual differences in 
cognitive structures would be linked to individual 
differences in personality variables. In addition to the 
three tests of personality variables administered, other 
variables investigated included age, Sex, grade, 
achievement, TeGe;z and several variables relating to 
personal consistency of response on the similarity measures 
and fluency of response on the word association test. 

All configurations reported are in three dimensions. 
The goodness-of-fit, taken as evidence of convergent 
validity, was quite high between the group average data of 


both grades for the word association test and the similarity 
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judgment test {average r=0.90). Goodness-of-fit was 
considerably lower {average r=0.67) a the semantic 
differential data. Both the Tucker and Messick technique and 
the Carroll and Chang technique produced subgroups with 
interpretable configurations, indicating evidence for the 
construct validity of cogntive structure. Measures of 
goodness-of-fit between these subgroup solutions were 
neither high nor low (average r=0.67), indicating some 
evidence for individual differences in cognitive structures. 
Subgroups formed by the two scaling techniques bore no 
relationship to each other, but subgroups formed on 
different similarity measures using the Carroll and Chang 
method bore strong resemblances to each other. 
Interpretability of subgroup configurations produced by the 
Kruskal technique was low, possibly due to high error in the 
data. The Carroll and Chang technique, however, produced 
interpretable results, and thus was judged relatively robust 
with respect to error. 

The study provided some construct validity for the 
interpretation of configurations as cognitive structures 
based upon data obtained by word association and similarity 
judgment. Individual differences in cognitive structure were 
found in the configurations of the subgroups formed. 

None of the personality variables examined were 
fruitful in identifying members of subgroups formed. With 
the exception of the cognitive complexity test, 


reliabilities of the personality variables were 
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satisfactory, with estimates by various methods ranging from 
0.50 to 0.76. There was some consistency of subgroup 
membership within the subgroups formed by the Carroll and 
Chang analysis, but not among those formed by the Tucker and 


Messick analysis on the different data sets. 


5.3 Educational Implications 

It has been suggested (Shavelson, 1974) that, over 
the course of instruction, the cognitive structures of 
students should be altered in the direction of that of the 
instructor. While a similarity judgment test cannot be 
imagined as a useful posttest grading device, it has 
potential application as a pretesting device. The particular 
set of concepts chosen for this study have limited 
educational import. It is of interest, however, that 
scientific method is perceived by subjects as varying along 
at least three, and possibly four dimensions. Tentative 
labels for some of the subject perception dimensions were 
certainty, creativity, temporal, and theoretical-practical. 
It is possible that those subjects who perceived a 
creativity dimension to the scientific method may be nore 
aware of science as the product of human imagination’ than 
those who did not. The "theoretical-practical” dimension may 
be related to subjects’ perception of the difference between 
science and technology, a difference which is not always 
clear in the minds of the public. Similarly, the perception 


of a “certainty” dimension, while almost universal among the 
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subgroups, could be related to the view of science as an 
explainer rather than a producer of goods. This distinction 
is closely related to the science-technology distinction. 

However, for a set of more substantive science 
concepts, it may be possible to ascertain along which 
dimensions of cognitive structure a subject waS Similar to 
the instructor (or to the "target"), and along which he was 
different. Such a finding could have implications for the 
design of individualized instruction. Hunt (1971) has 
suggested that it may be possible to design instruction to 
fit a student's cognitive style, or preferred way of 
learning. It may also be possible to match student and 
teachers who have the same perceptions of a concept domain, 
or who have compatible styles of thought. Hunt also suggests 
that perhaps we should be "mismatching" students with 
teachers in order to introduce students to different 
thinking patterns and increase their cognitive flexibility. 
In either case, cognitive structure may be an educationally 
important variable for the design of individualized 
instruction. 

By extension of the technique, it may be possible to 
develop posttesting devices. Consider a situation where the 
instructors have identified the dimensions along which they 
wish subjects to be able to distinguish among a set of 
concepts. A possible posttest could be devised which 
involved rank ordering concepts along several continua. It 


is difficult to see any immediate advantages of such a 
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testing method over more traditional testing methods, but 
the notion should not be ignored because its direct 
application cannot be foreseen at present. Attempts have 
begun (Shavelson and Geeslin, 1975) to apply the techniques 
of scaling theory and graphing theory to the recovery of 
structural information from textual material. Undoubtedly, 
the same is possible for interactional analysis data. The 
technigue has the potential to become an important analytic 
tool for the analysis of nuances of meaning conveyed by 
teachers and students in classroom discourse. As noted by 
Hartnett and Rumery (1973), the mathematical analysis of 
classroom interaction data is in its infancy. 

Perhaps the most fruitful applications of the 
technique will be noticed after the high error levels in the 
data have been reduced. It may be possible to train subjects 
in a relatively short period of time to be more consistent 
in their reponses. Since this study has touched upon only 
three of the many possible methods of gathering similarity 
data, perhaps another method of data collection will prove 
more error-free. 

Assuming that the error in the data can be reduced 
substantially, further research in the area will reveal 
further possibilities for the applicatioh of cognitive 
structure. In theory, all the educational advantages of the 
precise measurement of individual differences apply to the 
recovery of structural information from student data. There 


is considerable error in the data obtained from subjects in 
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this study. It is not clear whether this error is due to 
limitations of the techniques or to lack of stability in 
perception or lack of accurate introspective ability on the 
part of the subjects. The conversion of word association 
lists to relatedness indices loses a great deal of 
information about subjects’ perceptions. The failure of many 
subjects to confine themselves to the constraints of the 
word association test was surely a confounding factor in the 
analysis. Further modification of the directions given to 
the subjects may lessen these problems. No attempt was made 
in the study to use redundant information supplied by the 
Similarity judgment test responses to estimate subject 
response stability. How this should be done is not clear, 
but redundancy of information should not be ignored in 
attempts to improve the accuracy of the similarity matrices 
produced from subject responses. The semantic differential 
test did not correlate as well as might be hoped with the 
other two similarity rating tests. Analysis of the data of 
this test by more traditional semantic differential 
techniques might shed light on the usefulness of the 
particular bipolar scales chosen for the concepts and 
subject ages studied. This was a technique of instrument 
refinement not used in the study. 

There is considerable variation in the literature in 
the nature of the directions given for the constrained 
association test. A balance must be struck between focusing 


subjects on the concept domain of interest and stifling 
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their fluency of response. For example, it is possible that 
the legal connotations of "law" and "evidence" may have 
interfered with subject responses to these concepts in the 
scientific context of this investigation. Instructions which 
ask subjects to list words they would use in explaining or 
defining the concepts, despite the predicted effect on 
Fluency of response, may prove to be more useful for testing 
in an educational context. 

The personality variables measured in this study did 
not prove fruitful in the analysis of individual 
differences. The developmental level test concentrated on 
the ability to combine and control variables at the expense 
of other aspects of formal thought, such as proportional 
ability. Because of this limitation, and because of the 
conceptual difficulty involved in estimating the reliability 
of the measure, the measure in retrospect seems inadequate 
for the task. The cognitive complexity test was even less 
reliable than previous instruments reported in the 
literature which have attempted to measure this variable. I+ 
is not clear how reliability of the instrument could be 
improved within the time constraints of this study. Assuming 
the construct is educationally useful, which is not 
established, then more testing time should have been devoted 
to its measurement. Since it would have been next to 
impossible to ask for a fourth class period, perhaps a 
better approach would have been to not administer the 


semantic differential instrument and concentrate on a longer 
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and better estimate of cognitive complexity. 

The scaling techniques used did not operate equally 
efficiently on the data provided. The Tucker technigue must 
be judged inferior to the Carroll technique because of the 
lack of consistency in group membership across data sets. 
The Kruskal technique failed to provide meaningful 
information when operating on the subgroup data, presumably 
because of the high noise ratio in the data. Because of 
this, its accuracy for the full group data must also be 
questioned. Perhaps use of the Carroll technique ina manner 
which utilized the saliences of the dimensions would have 
been more informative. The reversion to the Kruskal analytic 
technigue for the subgroup configurations Was, in 
retrospect, unwise. 

Because of the error in the data, no attempt was 
made to distinguish subjects who were using a two 
dimensional perspective from those who were using a three or 
four dimensional one. The question of "true" dimensionality 
of the solutions has to some extent, and of necessity, been 
avoided. Until more is known about the behaviour of Kruskal 
and Carroll scaling techniques under conditions of varying 
error and dimensionality, the problem of dimensionality of 
subjects’ cognitive structures will remain an open question. 

Gne suggestion which was tried and proved fruitless 
involves formation of subgroups based directly on 
personality variables. Subgroups were formed consisting of 


those one standard deviation above and one standard 
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deviation below the mean on each variable. Kruskal analysis 
of subgroup average data produced dimensions uninterpretable 
by the investigator. Carroll analysis of this data was not 
attempted. 

Returning to the question of the educational 
implications of the field of cognitive structure, it is not 
clear, despite the many untried and suggested possibilities, 
that the construct has any potential importance beyond 
theoretical interest. It is difficult to wax enthusiastic 
about the practical consequences for educational practice. 
This comment should not be construed as a suggestion that 
the field be abandoned, but only that the conceptual issues 
and instructional consequences be addressed at greater depth 


than has been done in the present study. 


5.4 Recommendations for Further Research 

This study has been exploratory in nature and its 
termination occurred at a somewhat arbitrary point. Although 
the questions posed have been addressed, the many fruitful 
avenues for data manipulation have not been explored. The 
study has shown that the recovery of individual differences 
in cognitive structure among subjects as young as the ninth 
grade is possible with relatively simple (for the subject) 
tests. To begin, techniques are needed for estimating the 
amount of error in the data. The Monte Carlo studies of 
Wagenaar and Padmos (1971) and Isaac and Poor (1974) have 


begun this work. The following studies are suggested: 
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1. Extension of the Monte Carlo studies to investigate 
situations where the true dimensionality is not exactly two 
or three dimensions, but perhaps an average of a true two 
dimensional and a true three dimensional pattern. 
2. Assessment of the various methods of introducing random 
error into Monte Carlo studies in order to investigate which 
is most similar to the type of error produced by human 
subjects. 
3. Monte Carlo studies comparing the accuracy of the Kruskal 
technique operating on an averaged solution with the Carroll 
technique operating over a set of individual matrices. 
Further analysis may reveal whether or not those 
subjects who failed to load highly on the dimensions of the 
Carroll analysis were operating from unique perspectives or 
from confusion and error. It is suggested that: 
4. Subjects who failed to analyse into subgroups on the 
Carroll analysis be regrouped and analysed again. 
The method used for subgroup formation may not be 
the most appropriate. It is suggested that: 
5. Alternative methods of subgroup formation, perhaps partly 
subjective, be explored in order to produce subgroups with 
identifiable aifferences in both cognitive structure and 


personality variables. 


6. Techniques of multiple regression and discriminant 
analysis be attempted in order to identify linear 
combinations of personality variables which will 


characterize subgroup members. 
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Further use of the semantic differential technique 
in the manner of this investigation requires exploration of 
the relationship between this use of the techniaue and more 
traditional uses. The probability exists that the scales 
provided for subjects to rate the concepts did not exhaust 
the dimensions of semantic space used by the subjects in 
their views of the concepts. Further use of the semantic 
differential in studies of this nature is of theoretical 
interest only, as the construct validity of cognitive 
structure has been established by the convergence of the 
constrained association and similarity judgment tests. For 
exploration of the semantic differential, it is suggested 
that: 

7. The data from the present study be factor analysed by 
methods common to semantic diferential research methodology 
to assess the adequacy of the instrument from the point of 
view of the semantic differential tradition. 

8. That the number of bipolar scales be increased in an 
attempt to produce better "coverage”™ of the relevant 
dimensions of semantic space. 

While it seems guite reasonable to extend the use of 
the constrained weaneeonsen test to twenty or more concepts, 
a complete similarity judgment test for such a large number 
of pairs of concepts would be a prohibitive task for a high 
school age volunteer subject. Research is needed on methods 
of deletion of pairs of concepts to shorten the test with 


minimal loss of information. It remains to be established 
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whether or not a method of discarding data based upon the 
relative sizes of the dissimilarities is more efficient in 
terms of information retention than a random discarding 
scheme. Such a non-random method would be based upon the 
fact that more information is needed about the relative 
Sizes of similarities of points closer together than of 
points farther apart. It is suggested that: 

9. Studies such as those undertaken by Spence and Domoney 
(1974), which investigate the effect of incomplete 
Similarity matrices on Kruskal solutions be expanded. There 
is a need for the investigation of the relative effects of 
random vs. systematic discarding of data. 

10. Studies such as those outlined by Torgerson (1958) 
involving the use of subsamples of the similarity matrix to 
estimate consistency of response be carried out. 

It seems quite clear that there are perspectives 
from which to view the concepts under study which cannot 
easily be explained by an outside adult observer. Given that 
it can be established that these perspectives are not merely 
random error, methods are needed for revealing the nature of 
the individual views of the concepts. Mass sampling large 
scale studies will probably not be effective for such a 
purpose. It is more likely that a combination of written 
essay (perhaps paragraph completion) tests and personal 
interviews will shed light on this area. Perhaps the 
training of subjects in introspective techniques would be 


useful here. The following exploratory studies are 
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recommended: 

11. Content analysis (Shavelson and Geeslin, 1975) of 
subject produced paragraphs explaining the concepts of 
interest. 

12. Triad studies such as those used in development of the 
instruments of this study. Subjects would be asked to 
indicate as many ways as possible that one concept ina 
triad differed from the other two. 

13. Exploration of the possibilities of training subjects in 
technigues designed to reduce error in their similarity 
judgments. 

The adequacy of geometric models of cognitive 
structure is not established. Some work has been done on 
non-geometric models such as hierarchical clustering (S.C. 
Johnson, 1967), tree construction (Shavelson, 1974), and 
lexical graphing (Rapoport et al, 1966). While these 
techniques seem to require extensive subject training, and 
perhaps must be limited to older subjects, their use may be 
necessary in cases where there is a tendency on the part of 
multidimensional scaling techniques to produce a degenerate 
solution. It is suggested that: 

14. Techniques Halekeieeda for making the method of tree 
construction clear to high school age subjects. 

15. Following the above, correlation bet ween tree 
construction and similarity rating techniques used in this 
study should be established. The investigation may be 


extended to situations where geometrical models may be 
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expected to degenerate. 

Wexler and Romney (1972) have devised a methodology 
for identifying individual differences. On the basis of 
subject responses, they calculated similarities between 
subjects. Kruskal scaling of the subject similarities then 
produced a map of subjects in geometrical space. Because of 
the general lack of success of the investigation in 
appropriate identification of individual differences among 
subjects, the approach of Wexler and Romney may prove 
valuable in more specific identification of subject 
characteristics with individual differences in cognitive 
structures. Perhaps goodness-of-fit measures on scaling 
solutions of individuals differentiated on several different 
criteria, such as responses, biographical data, etc, may 
provide insight into the type of variables best associated 
with individual differences in cognitive structure. However, 
such techniques, exotic and interesting as they are, may 
prove no more effective than conventional methods. It is 
recommended that: 

16. A subjects by subjects correlation matrix be formed from 
the vectors of similarity ratings produced by the subjects. 
This correlation matrix should then be scaled by the Kruskal 
technigue, and loadings on dimensions correlated with 
personality variables. Perhaps a discriminant function could 
be applied to the data to identify linear combinations of 
personality variables useful in differentiating among those 


with differing perceptions of the concepts. This suggestion 
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amounts to a nonmetric version of the Tucker method. 

The relative robustness of the Carroll technique 
with the type of data used in the present study may make it 
the preferred analytic technique for the further 
investigation of cognitive structure. This use of the 
Carroll technique has serious consequences concerning the 
cost of such studies, although no suggestions for further 
research can be put forward at this time. If multiple 
regression techniques are to be used for the identification 
of individual differences, then sample sizes considerably 
larger than those in the present study will be necessary. 
The computer costs of the Carroll analysis vary directly 
with sample size (and number of iterations). A run of the 
original INDSCAL program (Chang and Carroll, 1979) on 78 
subjects required, on the University of Alberta's Amdahl 
460/67 computer, about seven minutes of CPU time. Using the 
improved version, which became available near the end of the 
investigation, SINDSCAL (Pruzansky, 1975), this cost was cut 
im haift. 

Large scale data manipulation studies may not be the 
most efficient method of answering the questions which can 
be raised or cognitive structures. More varied 
experimental techniques are needed. 

In conclusion, there is the possibility that the 
mathematical techniques of the scaling analyses have become 
overly sophisticated in relation to the type of input which 


can presently be provided. It is expected that future 
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progress in the elucidation of cognitive structures will 
come only after considerable work has heen done on reducing 
error in the data and on clarifying and measuring relevant 


personality variables. 
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CONSTRAINED ASSOCIATION TEST 
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SIMILARITY JUDGMENT TEST 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TEST 
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DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL TEST 
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COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY TEST 
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UNROTATED LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL VECTORS 
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UNROTATED LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL VECTORS 
FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAU12 
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UNROTATED LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL VECTORS 
FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAU12 
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UNROTATED LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL VECTORS 
FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - SD9 
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UNROTATED LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL VECTORS 
FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - SD12 
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TABLE XXX (CONT.) 


UNROTATED LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL VECTORS 
FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - Sp12 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 

ID. 1 2 5 4 
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TABLE XXXI 


VARIMAX ROTATIONS OF LOADINGS OF SUBJFCTS ON PRINCIPAL 
VECTORS FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAU9 
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TABLE XXXI (CONT.) 


VARIMAX ROTATIONS OF LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL 
VECTORS FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAU9 
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TABLE XXXII 


VARIMAX ROTATIONS OF LOADINGS OF SUBUJFCTS ON PRINCIPAL 
VECTORS FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAU12 
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TABLE XXXII (CONT. ) 


VARIMAX ROTATIONS OF LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL 
VECTORS FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAU12 
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TABLE XXXIITI 


VARIMAX ROTATIONS OF LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON PRINCIPAL 
VECTORS FOR TUCKER SOLUTIONS - CAS9 
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TABLE XXXIX (CONT. ) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUP DATA 
CAU12 GROUPS 3,4; CASS GROUPS 1,2,3,4 


DIMENSION 


CONCEPT 1 Z E 1 2 3 
CONC 0.08 -0.20 -0.175 =9.08 -0.05 9.76 
DL SC —0. TF -0. 178 —3. 64 -O.%2 0.07 -G. 94 
EVID —..96 ~9.05 ~-0. 29 “0.05 =¢.73 2.09 
EXPE =0.%% 0.22 0.72 0.08 90.19 0.02 
EXPL ~O0.2% G.07 -0.77 0.06 06.7% -9. 17 
FACT 0.13 0.06 -0.12 0.08 -9.171 -0.04 
HYPO 0.34 -0.06 90.03 ~9. 10 -9. 18. -3.79 
IMAG —~0. 90 ~-G.02 ~¢. 14 -90.01 0.06 -0.00 
INTE 0-10 0.24 0.02 0.07 0.03 0.16 
INVE 0.77 -0.77 0.46 6.22 -0.05 -0.02 
LAW -0.71 -0.00 0.20 9.905 0.09 0.90 
PROO 0.72 8.09 0.23 =9.10 0.70 -0.G63 
PUZZ 0.18 0.05 -0. 174 0.95 -0.07 -0.06 
QUES “$9.78 06.30 -0. 74 =G.99 @G217 -G. 19 
THEO ~0.99 -0.37 0.08 0.07 -0.74 GO. T2 
CONC 0,03 =O. 92 -0..62 =6.08 =9. 97 -0..12 
DISC -0. 03 -6.03 —0. 03 0.46 -G.0F 0.01 
EVID 0.07 =-0.03° (0. 99 G.02 9.22 -0.07 
EXPE 0.03 0.07 0.08 ~Jate —O.03 (9.98 
EXPL 2.08 0.79 -0..03 0.42 =~0.09 0.20 
FACT =. 70 0.03 ©0207 -0.08 -0.2%5 0.07 
HYPO —G.08 0.70 -6.05 G.1% O.75 1.49 
IMAG =§.05 -0.05 -0. 02 ~Q. 72 -0.00 -0.02 
INTE 0.72 =-0.06 -9.01 0.95 —G.22 -0..06 
INVE 0.94 -0.03 -0.10 -~0,02 0.16 ~0. 77 
LAW a.07 G..03.-0.0% =9.07 08.00 0.08 
PROO -0.07 . 0.00 -0. 148 ~0.20. 0.07 -—0..0¢4 
PUZZ 6.08 €.03 -0.03 0.08 ~0.04 -0. 748 
QUES -9.908 9.01 0.11 -0.19 6.73 0.08 
THEO -9.07% -0.710 09.09 9.22 9.08 -0.71 
CONC 9.06 -0.20 90.07 6.07 -8.97 -0.:05 
DAS 9.09 -—0.06 -0.15 -6.06 -0.03 -0.714 
EVID 0.04 0.25 0.04 0.0% -0. 7% 0.08 
EXPE —-0.09 -0.10 0.21 0.78 9.05 -0.00 
EXPL -0.10 0.02 -—0.21 9.08 0.07 0.12 
FACT -0.24 -0.09 0.03 G.03 -0.07 -0..7441 
HY PO 6.23 ~0.13 0.06 —§.0% -0.70 -0. 907 
IMAG 0.04 -0.04 -0.09 6.02 -0.08 -0.04 
INTE 0.09 0.06 0.13 -0.03 6.74 ‘0.06 
INVE -0.06 0.20 -0.12 “8.06 -0.02 0.71 
LAW 0.72 0.02 0.71 G.02 -0.02 4.02 
PROO ~9.07 -O.27T -0. 171 -9. 74 -0..07% 0.00 
PUZZ -0.15 0.06 0.03 0.95 -0.05 -0.08 
QUES G.24 «60.12 -0.09 -0.08 -0.07 -0.04 


THEO -0.14 0.07 0.10 -0.08 0.170 -0.04 
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TABLE XXXIX (CONT.) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUP DATA 
CAS12 GROUPS 1,2,3,4; SJ9 GROUPS 1,2 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC 0.20 -0.78 ~0..06 9.13 —G.058 0.06 
DISC 0.0% 0.10 =-0.23 0.02 6.16 06.01 
EVID =0.29 0.05. 0.46 —9.40 -G.t? 9.02 
EXPE Gets ~Os22 05,74 0.09 0.01 0.21 
EXPL =—Ge25 0.72 -0, 06 =f.78 “0.06 0.71 
FACT 0.44 =-0.72 -—9.15 0.71 -0.76 0.08 
HYPO -0.27 -90.06 =-6, 23 0.78 -0.07 -0.00 
IMAG 0.01 0.11 -0. 02 0.017 0.04 0.07 
INTE $2.05 9.05 0.27 0.08 0.05 -0. 16 
INVE =“G.21 -0.76 0.09 0.08 -0. 90 -0. 79 
LAW ~0.02 —0527 -0.02 0.70 0.09 0.06 
PROO -0.01 G.23 ~G0. 03 -0.16 06.09 -0.05 
PUZZ -0.01 -0.06 ~-0. 10 G.02 —0006 -0.01 
OUES 0.2% 0.05 -9.03 “GoW Oot? -0. 39 
THEO 0.04 -0.14 0.23 8215 —-0..02 -8.12 
CONC G.07 -G.08 0.02 O22 -91.02 -O.t2Z 
DISC -0.00 -0.08 -0.06 Fat ees -OST3 
EVID “O.0T O.7T@ -9.09 “Geer O42 “Os 02 
EXPE —U4 02 =G. 17 0.56 Get -Gs2is 0572 
EXPL ~0.08 6.04 0.174 “92209 ~0.79 8.08 
FACT ~0.06 -0.09 -~G6. 12 O.05 -9.18 -0.48 
HYPO -~§.15 0.08 -0. 62 =-O.98 7.08 0.26 
IMAG 0.02 6.05 0.02 0.09 0.00 0.15 
INTE 0. OF -0.19 -G.07 G.07  G.27 &..73 
INVE 05.74 -0.03 0..71 —G@.23 =-€.13 -6.04 
LAW -0.1% -0.08 0.05 G.07 -9.09 0.71 
PROO ~9..01 .0.47% =-0. 4 6.14 0.08 90.20 
PUZZ -9.08 0.77 ©. 00 0-77 -0.74 -0.74 
QUES 6.10 0.00 -0.14 Got? 8.26 —-0.13 
THEO 6.73 G.17t G.67 -O.77 6.00 -0.27 
CONC -0.03 -0.20 0. 16 -§,.09 6.94 9.05 
DISC 0.93 -0. 7S —0. 19 0.08 -0.06 -0.98 
EVID =§.09 0.02 =0. 27 O.06 -0.05 ~0.19 
EXPE —9.20 -0.2t 0.90 “9.909 8.10 -0.03 
EXPL -0.13 0.24 -0.14 0.717 0.08 0.096 
FACT O.27 -0.23 0.05 =G.07 ~O.02 -0.06 
HYPO 0.74 -9.04 -0.22 -~§.03 -0..77 -0.02 
IMAG -0.06 -—0.06 -0. 93 0.04 0.06 -0.04 
INTE 0.27 0.00 9.03 =0.03 -0.05 0.07 
INVE Goi? G.22 =-G.09 G506 =0.07 0.01 
LAW -0.24 0.04 90.02 -~0.10 -~-0.04 0.01 
PROO 0.04 0.18 0.20 0.06 0.03 -0.07 
PUZZ -0.05 0.12 0.02 -0.07 -0.07 ~0.04 
QUES 0.74 -0.01 ~-0. 16 0.03 0.04 0.09 
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TABLE XXXIX (CONT. ) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUP DATA 
SJ9 GROUPS 3,4; SJ12 GROUPS 1,2,3,4 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC 0.05 0.00 -0.15 0.16 -0.01 -0. 14 
i 0.75 -0.08 -0. 04 -05 18 -0..15--0..01 
EVID OG. 1% -0.03 -9.05 9.25 -9.08 %. 05 
EXPE 0.90 ~9.. 42 -O. 14 0.02 -0. 793 -0. 72 
EXPL ~0.08 -0.17 ~0.04 9.03 ~0.736 -0.26 
FACT -0. 08 -0. 30 0. 72 —$.2% 3.00 =%.,13 
HYPO -0.02 0.906 -0. 15 0.07 0.22 0.02 
IMAG 0.06 -0.00 0.02 =O. 96 GO. 0% -0.03 
INTE 6.03 -0.92 -9. 17 0.09 0.02 90.26 
INVE —9.Ti 6.93 =-0.07 =—0.07 06 -.23 
LAW 0.02 -0.73 0.01 0.00 0.17 ~¢.05 
PROO 6.78 -0. 42 -0.62 —“f.At82 °“G.03 -0.19 
PUZZ “Be. O2 -O 90) -O5 44 0.76 0.08 ~-0.905 
QUES 6.04 0.13 0.11 “G.70 0.06 0.18 
THEO —0.75 -0.06 0.09 0.72 -G.19 0.04 
CONC 0.74 -0.79 -0.03 G.06 °@.72 0.02 
DISC -9. 18 -§.08 0.05 “SH. t2 -0.95 ~0..36 
EVID —0.02 6.25 -0.02 0.78 9.09 -—0.906 
EXPE ~-0..02 -6.20 -0. 05 —9,2.18 OG. 42 -0. 11 
EXPL O.42 -O0.55. G. 92 =39 -0.00 -0.05 
FACT =o. tt —Go93 —0. 32 -0.08 0.73 0.99 
HYPO 0.74 -0.00 -0.08 0.08 -0.07 0.12 
IMAG -0.08 -0.07 9.78 =-0.03 0.08 0.07 
INTE -0.06 0.08 -—0.06 -O. 16 ~O.090° 0263 
INVE 0.91 0.05 ~-0.22 =-9.07 -G.05 0.79 
LAW ~9.08 -0.16 6.12 S209 =05 PR. 8.34 
PROO 0.20 0.714 0.04 —-G.~13 -0.78 0.05 
PUZZ 0.03 —-0.602 —0.76 0.04 -0.07 -0.08 
QUES 0.95 0.098 06.12 0.02 G.0F -O.15 
THEO =—Q.12 Gt 0.09 S05 —-G. 73° O.93 
CONC 0.08 -0.09 9.00 9.49% ~G.89 —0..09 
DISC -~0.07 -0.07 0.02 -O.t% 0.08 -0. 91 
EVID -§..02 0.47 -3..04 —§..05 -0.05 -G. 17 
EXPE -9.08 0.03 9.09 =f.02 -0..7S. 0.83 
EXPL 0.05 -9.09% 0.171 -G. t2 —-0. 99 -0.09 
FACT -§..08 -0..63 -0. 07 —0.08 -0.05 0.175 
HYPO 0.09 -0..72 -0..01 Cot? @.02 G. 1 
IMAG -0.00 0.00 -0.01 .06 -0.01 -9. f2 
INTE 0.08 O. 70 -0.01 “G08 0.70 0.72 
INVE 2 -3..66 —0. 01 O2.7F GO. FF -O 1 
LAW -0.01 -0.03 0.08 O.77 -0.06 .-0..07 
PROO 0.06 —0..08 —0.. 10 0.0% G..09 -0. 19 
PUZZ 0.01 0.07 0.03 0.05 ~G.. 07 ~0.51 
QUES 6.00 8.07 -0..09 -0.04 09.70 0.03 
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TABLE XXXIX (CONT. ) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUP DATA 
SD9 GROUPS 1,2,3,4%; SD12 GROUPS 1,2 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 - 3 
CONC 0219 -G.08 0.05 S298 —Ge2t CazT 
DISC 0.27 ~G.02 -0. 16 Gets -O.17 <0. 10 
EVID ~0.18 9.09- 0.145 -0.78 -0.04 0.26 
EXPE -%.00 -0.78 =G. 70 -0.08 -0.15 ~0.20 
EXPL G.03 0.70 —6. 22 ~“O2te “Os 0S =0s25 
FACT Gut Ost -G. 18 “95035 “Tse “O.47 
HYPO 0.03 0.05 9.22 0648 0.29 -0.902 
IMAG “0575 O209 ~0.78 -0.035 0.29 ~0.77 
INTE —-0.00 =-0. 99 -0. 177 0.0% -0.34 0.03 
INVE 0.08 0.27 0.01 0.36 G2.06 0.24 
LAW -G.07 -Q. 78 0.72 “0.39 0297 -0.09 
PROO —U.25 -G.87 “0.01 0.22 -0.03 -0.32 
PUZZ G.17 0.97 0.08 0.20 ~0.04 -0.01 
QUES ~9. I2 ~0.20 —9.07 -G.12 0.77 0.798 
THEO -§.02 -0.20 €. 95 -90.24 -0.21 0.06 
CONC $24 —G,.40 =0..02 =0.12 ~92.03: 0.36 
DISC 0.04 0.05 0.19 -0..19° O505 =0.33 
EVID Ott ~OQ.e —bs te io a Ot eee 
EXPE =O. 05! -G526 0.5.63 Geen 8502 -0.32 
EXPL 0.24 -0.12 0.04 0.35 —-0.170 —0.. 13 
FACT =O521 . O248 4 05.12 =9.42 0.02 0.02 
HYPO 06.12 0.00 -0.11 —O200 0224 =—9..18 
IMAG eU.-40. Go42 —Os ie 0.13 6.34 —0.13 
INTE GoU2 =U209 0.2.24 0.793 °-0.497* 0.46 
INVE -~0.903 -0.09 -0..06 -O071o 0298 “O.5.97 
LAW 0.02 0.20 -0.01 -~0.19 =-0.29 0. 74 
PROO GO, ia 0.99 -0.178 9247). 8.23: “0.08 
PUZZ -0.05 0.0% —0. 20 9.00 -0.15 -0).05 
QUES =9.09 0.02 0.42 G.13 0.08 -0.35 
THEO 0.75 G.17% 0.10 0.28 -0.08 0.18 
CONC 60.08 -0.08 0.05 O23 O.03 0. 18 
DISC 0.21 -0.02 9.13 Oo07 ott --0. 06 
EVID 0.08 6.76 9.01 =. 490 —0.05 9.08 
EXPE -9.06 -0.05 0.00 -0.08 0.11 -0.04 
EXPL —0. 01 -0.217 0.21 039017. 0.05: —0..10 
FACT —9.74 0.07 -0.23 =—9.03° O.08 O.42 
HYPO 0.19 0.02 -0.06 0.08 0.00 0.02 
IMAG -0.07 0.06 0.19 0.03 -0.05 —0. 09 
INTE -§. 08 -0. 19 -0.03 =0.08 -—0.07T -0.01 
INVE 0670 —0.416 -0..91 Yot2 -0..07 -0.03 
LAW O.12 0.270 —0. 26 =. 07 -—0.08 -0. 173 
PROO ~0.30 -0.00 -0.02 -Q.G2 “OU. 19> 0201 
PUZZ -9.11 0.03 0.01 0.04 -0.08 0.10 
QUES -0.05 0.19 -0.05 =-0.02° 0.71 8.06 
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TABLE XXXIX (CONT.) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUP DATA 
SD12 GROUPS 3,4 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 Z 3 1 2 2 
CONC “Gaus =O.20. 0.2.07 0.22 0.12 ~-0.92 
DISC 0.04 -0.20 -0.08 “0.24 0210 —-0. 16 
EVID CG) 0.75. 9.2:15 “202 —-O.02 =0.04 
EXPE O..70 -0..065- 0.71 0.02 0527 -0.03 
EXPL 30.44 0. 02.--0.-08 “Dele —-OG.06- U.25 
FACT 0.15 0202-0. 05 -0.07 -0.39 -0. 26 
HYPO 0.18 -0.06 -0.06 0.63 0203 =0.26 
IMAG =O.17 Os2ta=-0.07 $2.92 -0sJB48 0.03 
INTE OG. 08 -0.08" 0.15 9371 -02208 0.24% 
INVE -@. 12 -0.09°+-0._08 0.37 -O2G P29 0.905 
LAW 0.03 G248>—-0.03 -0.26 ~O0219' +002 
PRCO —O.. 07 -O -0..20 0.04 0.00 0.19 
PUZZ 2. 08 - 8208 7-7.-743 0.16 -JU20e 0. 78 
ODES -0.174 -0.02 0.08 “0.22 O.2% 96.08 
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TABLE XL 


LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON DIMENSIONS FOR CARROLL 
SCLUTICNS CF FULL GROUPS —- CAUS 


ae ee Ne ee ee ee ee ne ee ee 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 
ID. 1 2 3 
1 0.33 0.16 0.27 
2 0.18 0.45 0.49 
3 0.53 0.22 0.26 
4 0.15 0.26 0.18 
5 0.29 0.36 0.23 
6 0.24 0.38 0.49 
7 0.22 0.40 0.42 
8 0. 30 0.26 0.66 
9 0.18 0.42 0.48 
10 0.47 0.33 0.23 
11 0.45 0.29 0.33 
12 0.43 0.15 0.45 
13 0.35 0.50 0.26 
14 0.33 0.25 0.27 
15 0.39 0.35 0.33 
16 0.27 0.33 G47 
17 0.18 0.61 0.26 
18 0.26 o.22 0.30 
19 0.35 0.31 0.32 
20 0.18 0.36 0.16 
21 0.23 0.38 0.22 
22 0.33 0.17 0.25 
Z 0.20 0.21 0. 30 
24 6.34 0.39 0.24 
25 0.47 0.24 0.25 
26 0.36 0.25 0.24 
27 0.19 0.42 0.31 
28 0.27 0.22 0.28 
29 0.38 0.34 0.28 
30 0.28 0.36 0.24 
31 0.38 0.31 0.12 
32 0.28 0.40 0.37 
33 0. 26 0.36 0.47 
34 0.40 0.34 0.37 
35 0.47 0.37 0.20 
36 0.46 0.35 @..31 
37 0.14 0. 36 0.51 
38 0.87 0.26 0.31 
39 0.23 6.27 0.20 
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TABLE XL (CONT.) 


LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON DIMENSIONS FOR CARROLL 
SOLUTICNS OF FULL GROUPS - CAU9 


SL SS a a a ee ee 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 

ID. 1 2 3 

44 0.49 0.31 0.22 
42 0.48 0.41 0.38 
43 0.22 0.23 0.57 
uy 0.39 0.49 0.38 
45 0.28 0.31 0.37 
46 0.41 0.29 0.39 
47 0.24 0.20 0.25 
48 0.24 0.37 0.35 
49 0.27 0. 14 0.67 
50 0.42 0.15 0.38 
Se 0. 04 0.28 0.19 
52 0.45 0.35 0.36 
53 0.31 0.29 eT 
54 0.18 0.66 GO. 77 
se 0.35 0.28 0.40 
56 0.37 0.38 0.23 
92 0.36 0.46 0.33 
58 0.46 0.29 0.35 
a3 0.34 0.39 0.25 
60 0.36 0.42 0.23 
61 0.47 0.40 0.32 
62 0.47 0.37 0.45 
63 0.22 0.30 0.56 
64 0.51 0.32 0.32 
65 0244 0.36 0.28 
66 0.40 0.38 0.23 
o7 0.35 0.21 0.33 
68 0.41 0.34 0.24 
69 0.39 0.35 0.19 
70 0.32 0.32 0.26 
77 0.22 0.21 0.45 
72 0.29 0.20 0.22 
73 0.34 0.39 0.16 
74 0.27 0.37 0.27 
75 0.39 0.38 05.3% 
76 0.33 0.24 0. 20 
ef 0.34 0.34 0.40 
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TABLE XLI 


LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON DIMENSIONS FOR CARROLL 
SCLUTICNS OF FULL GROUPS - CAU12 


LLL AS SS AG ome ce ee ee 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 
£0. 1 2 3 
1 0.27 0.25 0.30 
2 0.30 0.30 0.34 
3 0.28 0.24 0.24 
u 0.41 0.38 0.22 
5 0.22 0.16 0.29 
6 0.24 0.37 0.28 
7 0.40 0.25 0.31 
8 0.28 0.35 0.49 
g 0.43 0.33 0.32 
10 0.29 0.28 0.26 
11 0.55 0.41 0.15 
12 0.29 0.55 0.23 
13 0.35 0.34 0.42 
14 0.33 0.16 0.44 
15 0.26 0.30 0. 30 
16 0.29 0.38 0.20 
17 0.48 0.43 0.30 
18 0.43 0.39 0.25 
19 0.10 0.17 0.68 
20 faa 0.30 0.34 
21 0.23 0.41 0.14 
22 0.39 0.36 0.31 
23 0.35 0.27 0.17 
24 0.56 0.26 0.37 
25 0. 38 0.30 0.36 
26 0.43 0.42 0.24 
27 0.54 0.31 0.15 
28 0.30 0.23 ea 
29 0.38 0.28 0.40 
30 0.38 0.13 0.26 
31 0.38 0.46 0.19 
32 0.20 0.25 0.25 
33 0.29 0.19 0.18 
34 0.49 6.27 0.36 
35 0.23 0.39 0.13 
36 0.41 0.35 0.30 
37 0.19 0.25 0.174 
38 0.41 0.19 0.792 
39 0.57 0.28 0.25 
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TABLE XLI (CONT.) 


LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON DIMENSIONS FOR CARROLL 
SOLUTICNS OF FULL GROUPS -— CaU12 


— em een ae a eae ea ae a a ee 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 

ID. 1 2 3 

41 0.39 0.36 0.20 
42 0.42 0.36 0.26 
43 0.34 0. 20 0.30 
44 0.35 0.42 0.22 
45 0.33 G32 0.39 
46 6.45 0.29 0.34 
47] 0.21 0.52 0.34 
48 0.30 0.45 0.30 
4g 0.54 0.37 0.28 
50 0.27 0.28 0.41 
51 0.35 0.38 0. 45 
22 0.33 0.25 G.42 
a3 0.41 0.26 0.25 
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TABLE XLII 


LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON DIMENSIONS FOR CARROLL 
SOLUTIONS OF FULL GROUPS - CAS9 


—_——— em me rm re rn ee ee ee eee eee ee eee 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 
ID. 1 2 3 
q 0.27 0.34 0.16 
2 0.49 0.19 0. 44 
3 0.27 0.53 0.21 
4 0.17 0.16 0.26 
i) 0.23 0.30 0.36 
6 0.49 0.25 0.36 
7 0.43 0.22 0.39 
8 0.67 0.29 0.26 
] 0.50 0.17 0.41 
10 0.24 0.48 0. 33 
11 0.34 0.45 0.28 
i: 0.48 0.41 0.14 
13 0.27 0.35 0.49 
14 0.28 0.32 0.25 
15 0.34 0.38 0.35 
16 0.17 0.27 0.33 
17 O.27 0.18 0.61 
18 0.31 0.26 0.23 
19 0.32 0.35 0.31 
20 O..17 0. 18 0.35 
21 0.22 0.24 0.37 
22 0.25 0.33 0.77 
23 0.29 0.21 0.21 
24 0.24 0.21 0.39 
2 0.27 0.47 0.23 
26 0.25 0.36 0.24 
27 0.31 a... 49 0.42 
28 0.28 0.27 0.22 
23 0.29 0.37 0.33 
30 0.25 0.28 0. 36 
31 0.12 0.40 0.30 
32 0.38 0.27 0.40 
a2 0.47 0.27 0.35 
34 0.38 0.40 0.34 
a 0.21 0.48 0.36 
36 0.32 0.45 0.35 
37 0.51 0.14 0.36 
38 0.33 0.46 0.25 
49 0.20 0.24 0.26 
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TABLE XLII (CONT. ) 


LOADINGS OF SUBJECTS ON DIMENSIONS FOR CARROLL 
SOLUTICNS OF FULL GROUPS - CAS9 


ee ee ee em ree me ee ne ee nee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


SUBJECT DIMENSION 

ID. 1 2 3 

41 0.23 0.50 0.31 
42 0.38 0.49 0. 40 
43 6.57 0.21 0.23 
44 0.40 0.38 0.49 
45 0.37 0.28 0.31 
46 0.40 0.38 0.30 
47 0.25 0.25 0.19 
48 0.36 0.23 0.36 
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TABLE XLVIII 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
CAUS GRPS 1,2,3; CAU12 ERPS 1,2,3 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC Gantt ~Gs TP =O. TH C205 =-G..04 -8.02 
DISC =G. 712 G.t9 °0.09 0.02 0.71 -0.98 
EVID 0.04 -0.92 -0..22 iis -OC.04 “Fs i3 
EXPE —-G.25 -0.06 0.10 “6594 =0.7% =-0.15 
EXPL “0219 G.2.0F =@. 1% -~0.06 0.02 =-0. 76 
FACT 0.02 -0.16 0.18 “9.05 -0. 16 09.09 
HYPO 0.39 G2 72 —6. 12 “Get? -G.09 =3.92 
IMAG -0.03 6.605 0.71 0.02 0.71 “8.35 
INTE 6.713 O.77 0.16 6.75 ~G.08% 0.03 
INVE 9.20 -0.06 6.17 7.02 9296 9.77 
LAW “0.02 0.19 0.04 -0.77 -0.0T 0.70 
PROO —=Gs47 ~O. 95 -8203 “0.08 G.37 0.06 
PU ZZ 0.16 -G.7? ~C.05 O.0F —0..70 0.72 
QUES —0500° 70278-0219 -0.16 0.08 -—0.05 
THEO —-0.05 -0.21 0.02 $2.15 0.7% 0205 
CONC =0.09 9.98 0.99 G..499 ~-0.02 =G.:09 
DISC —§0207 -0.73 -0.1V6 “0.79 ©.06 -0. 72 
EVID -0. 12 ~9. 71% -0.08 GCo22 -0211 0.15 
EXPE GO. G2 -0.03 —0. 173 0.905 0.25 -0.06 
EXPL G2tt 8290 —0..92 =0.12 0.20 6.92 
FACT 0.08 -0.18 -0. 01 6.04 0.08 -0.25 
HY PO =—95. 07 -0.495  -G.205 S03 OO. 1% -O.23 
IMAG -0.33 6.04 90.05 -0.13 -90.05 0.14 
INTE G..76 —0.03 —6. 06 G.17 OG2.10 O21 10 
INVE 0.76 -G.07 0.12 =—§.91 =-0.23 0.10 
LAW 6.95 0.717 0.02 “0.05 -G.13 0.12 
PROO ~§.12 ~0.70 0.10 “9.23 0.07 0.174 
PUZZ 0.08 0.13 0.08 02178 “0.02 -O.13 
QUES ~0.274 °0.:03 —0. 73 0205 =-0e22 "0215 
THRO 6.02 -0.07 0.17 “0.175 -@d.13 ~-0. 17 
CONC 0.02 0.78 0.76 0.04 0.06 9.25 
DISC —-0.23 -9. 06 -@.745 0.08 0.76 -O.22 
EVID -0.06 0.41 0.07 <9 .2% —0.08 -0. 15 
EXPE -O.27 0.96 0.17 -0.21 -0.14 0.16 
EXPL —-0. 78 6.72 =-0.29 -0.18 0.08 0.11 
FACT -0.27 -0.21 0.10 0.22 -0.06 0.16 
HYPO 0.07 ~0.07 -0..38 0.19 =-0.00 -Os 14 
IMAG Oo? 8.4 =—0.909 0.06 ~0.05 0.16 
INTE 0.17 -0.10 0.31 —=§207 -0.15 -O.25 
INVE 0.16 —Os32 ~0..02 0.77% -02.146 =0.05 
LAW -0.07 -0.30 -0.07 -0.03 -0.24 0.04 
PROO 0.327 -0.70 -—0. 10 =-9,10 0.19 -0. 72 
PUZZ 0.23 -9.77 G.05 -§.16 0.03 -0.07 
QUES 0208 eGs 15-02 75 0.19 0.12 0.04 
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TABLE XLVIITI (CONT. ) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
CASS GRPS 1,253) “GRSI246RPS)152 93 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 Z 3 1 2 3 
CONC “0,08 -O. 21) ~0.06 -0,06 <0. 74 —9.19 
DISC —~§. 43 -0..07 -0.25 -0.02 0.13 -0. 78 
EVID 0.27 0,05 -0. 24 0.95 -0.04 -0.24 
EXPE G.10 -G.21 ~0. 17 “0.75 ~-0.20 -€.09 
EXPL 0.28 -G.07 9.02 0.07 ~@.22 -0.67 
FACT 0.96 -0.15 0.24 =6.26 0.912 -—0.06 
HYPO -0.21 -0.08 -0.06 G.ar ~9.03 ~0..02 
IMAG 0.02 -0.78 0.18 “0.43% -0..42 0.174 
INTE 0.10 0.77 0.20 0.20 0.173 0.05 
INVE =9.906 O.26 «0.12 H.02 0.8% -O.17% 
LAW “0.76 6.603 0.20 =0.05 0.78 0.72 
PROO ~0.30 -9. 76 -—0. 06 G.70 -G@.73. -G.21 
PUZZ 0.29 0.20 0.03 0.00 0.78 -0.11 
QUES =O. 73 ~0.260 <9. 19 0.03 -0. 74 -0.16 
THEO C201 G.20 =-0. 75 =—OQ.28 —-0.07 —-O.07 
CONC o.97 =-0.82 0.72 -0.13 -0.04 0.01 
DISC 0.0% -0.908 —0. 06 0.06 0.01 -0. 16 
EVID -9.07 -0.74 0.08 S.00 -G. 75 -0. 93 
EXPE -0.06 0.12 0.09 =0.503 -0.20 =-0.91 
EXPL 0.83 -—@.. 18 -0.08 =).05 -G.12 0.74 
FACT —G.7T7 -0.02 -0.:03 -90.14 0.74 -0.05 
HYPO 0.70 0.170 6.06 0.18 9.13 -0.02 
IMAG 9.02 0.02 -0.05 GO. 47 -3.00 0.73 
INTE -0.07 -0.07 -0.04 0.03 0.74 =-9.12 
INVE “le DF —-9.03 —G..45 ~“O.017 0.78 0.06 
LAW -$.05 0.43 0.91 GS. 29 =8. 07. -0..07 
PROO 0.75 -@.99 -0.¢7 G.07 0.05 0.77 
PUZZ -9, 05 =—0.02 9. 13 O0.76 -0.04 -G6.09 
QUES -0.08% 0.12 -G. 11 =0.17 8.08 -0.173 
THEO 0. 14 -0.08 0.05 =~7. 16 -G..05 -02 73 
CONC 0.719 0.07 0.19 -~O..08 - 9.06 0. 76 
DISC -O.21% -9.09 -0. 09 -Q.40 <G.200 -0..45 
EVID 0.29 0.16 -0.04 Ot) -O. 19 -0..7F7 
EXPE -0.07 0.21 90.23 -9.00 0.23 0.03 
EXPL “9.79 0.20 —0. 22 ~0.06 0.74 -0.71 
FACT -0.29 0.08 0.16 0.07 ~0.72 0.78 
HYPO 0.03 0.07 -0.34 -§..09 -@. 78 -0.11 
IMAG 9.09 @.77 0.04 -0.04 0.03 0.14 
INTE 0.78 ~8..27 9.74 60.79 -0.93 -0.03 
INVE 6.01 ~0.30 -06. 15 -0.00 -0.20 -0.04 
LAW ~§. 23 -0.12 -0.07 =. 92 -9..05 -0..01 
PROO 6.73 ~O. 94 -0.22 0.72 G.49 -G.0f 
PUZZ 0.04 -0.17 0.14 0.9% 9.05 +0292 
QUES 0.02 -O.27 -0.02 -0.16 -0.08 0.07 


THEO -0.04 -0.18 0.25 0.16 0.08 0.11 
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TABLE XLVIII (CONT.) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
SJ9 GRPS 1,2,33; S312 GRPS 1,2,3 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC -0.05 -0.13 -0.20 ~0.172 -0.056 0.18 
DISC 0.13 -0.23 0.02 -0.03 -0.07 -0.20 
EVID 0.18 0.22 -0.04 0.00 -0.21 0.174 
EXPE 0.2% -0.04 -0.12 -0.21 -0.10 -0.05 
EXPL 0.10 0.15 0.25 0.09 -0.19 -0.07 
FACT 0.09 0,69 -6.27 -0.01 0.18 0.01 
HYPO -0.16 -0.08 0.11 =0.1714 0.174 -0.07 
IMAG 0.18 -0.02 0.06 -0.00 -0.03 0.13 
INTE 0.09 -0.10 0.22 0.22 -0.02 0.01 
INVE -0.27 0.06 -0.08 O12 9.092 9.20 
LAW -0.16 0.07 0.19 ~0.13 -0.02 -0.09 
PROO -0.18 -0.26 0.06 0.71 0.117 -0.14 
PUZZ -0.03 0.21 0.07 6.02 -0.0% -—0.17 
QURS —0.0% -0.14 -0.17 0.76 0.12 -0.02 
THEO “0.11 0.21 -0..71 =0,.07 0.17 0.13 
CONC -0.11 -0.07 0.13 -0.06 -0.16 0.16 
DISC 0.16 0.05 -0.06 -0.22 -0.05 -0.14 
EVID -0.04 0.19 -0.06 0.09 0.25 0.09 
EXPE -0.03 -0.16 0.03 ~0.171 0.09 0.25 
EXPL 0.08 0.10 0.16 -0.19 09.18 90.00 
FACT -~0.06 -~0.10 -0.13 0.19 -0.06 0.06 
HY PO 0.07 -0.11 -0.06 0.02 -0.22 0.03 
IMAG —0.03 -9.02 €.07 0.16 0.06 0.08 
INTE 0.03 0.03 -0.14 -~0.25 -0.05 0.07 
INVE -9.09 0.07 -0.14 -0.05 0.04 -0.29 
LAW -0.14 -0.05 -0.04 0.16 -0.00 -0.15 
PROO 0.41 -0.17% 0.12 -0.01 -0.23 -0.12 
PUZZ 0.12 0.01 -0.03 6.0% -0.09 =6.72 
QURS -0.10 0.08 0.09 -0.02 0.23 -0.12 
THEO 0.03 0.11 0.05 6.12 0.00 0.28 
CONC «0,02 =0.97 0.03 0.06 -0.20 0.02 
pIsc =§.27% «0.03. 0.91 0.03 -0.05 0.16 
EVID 0.09 0.06 -0. 11 -0.08 0.18 -0.10 
EXPE -0.02 0.06 0.18 -0.18 -0.05 0.09 
EXPL -0.08 0.06 -0.08 -0.09 0.13 0.06 
FACT 0.74 -0.08 -9.07 -0.07 -0.15 -0..06 
HYPO -0.09 -0.06 -0.03 0.06 0.79 0.75 
IMAG -0.00 0.05 0.02 -<§.02 0.07 -0.01 
INTE 0.02 -0.03 0.06 —~0. 14 =~0.00 -—0.07 
INVE 0.03 0.13 0.02 -0.05 0.02 -0.21 
LAW -9.08 -0..03 9.09 -0.06'-0.06 0.10 
PROO -0.05 -0.07 -0.11 0.18 0.13 -0.02 
PUZZ 0.03 -0.03 -0.08 0.04 0.01 -0.07 
QUES 0.06 -0.07 0.01 0.12 -0.04 0.06 


THEO 0.10 0.06 -0.02 0.75 ~0.06 -0.12 
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TABLE XLVIII (CONT.) 
KRUSKAL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
SD9 GRPS 17,2433) SD12 GRPS 1,2,3 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC “0204 —O327 02.46 0279 G20) 9225 
DISC 0.10 —-§. 09.90.24 0.14 -0.10 0.01 
EVID 0.906 -9.30 0..00 ~O..20 -0.07 6.05 
EXPE 0.23 0.01 -0.07 0.70 -0.05 -0. 74 
EXPL 0.12 -0.29 -0.05 -9.09 -0.74 -0.21 
FACT -0.26 -0,77% 0.06 “0.12 0.78 0.70 
HYPO “0.13 .0. 48 -0.03 “0.08 0.22 0.03 
IMAG 0.17 0.19 -0. 03 0.00 Q.05 -—0.,22 
INTE 0.74 =-0.05 -0. 25 -0.05 -0.24 -0.07 
INVE =§0.29 0.74 «0.93 0.92 ~G..72 0.97 
LAW —“Q. 43 -0.22 -0. 128 -0.21 0.02 -0.08 
PROO -0.25 0.07 -0.15 0.3% 0.02 -9.03 
PUZZ 0.03 0.11 -0.24 0.05 8.23 -9..73 
QUES 0.25 -0.05 09.74 0.08 -0.02 0.18 
THEO -O.02 +0.07 -G. 37 0.205 =0.22 0.73 
CONC =0.20 ~0.18 <0.97 Rete Wea —Co07 
DISC 6.02 0.18--0. 174% 0420G~ -8242--0215 
EVID 0.03 -0.06 -0.24 -90.07 0.048 -—6.29 
EXPE 0.02 -0.179 =0..01 0.78 0.93 -0. 16 
EXPL O.22 -0.72 6.00 “0.32 -0.18 0.03 
FACT 9.7910 -0.07 0.22 =0.49 0.25 58.36 
HYPO 0.06. ~0. 43 «0.173 0576 0.07 0.13 
IMAG -0.78 023 -0.743 0.07 -0.28 9.01 
INTE 0.36 0.949 -0.99 0.25 -0.70 2.02 
INVE 0.45 0.07% -0.08 =6..35 =0.07 —0.19 
LAW =“. 39 ©. 38 —0.07 “220 ~—9.92 -06 75 
PROO 0.09 -0.73 0.22 0.05 -0.10 0.26 
PUZZ 0.04 -0.08 -0. 10 9.093 0. 10 —0.97 
QUES -§0.713 08.2079 0.07 Q.00 0.12 0.13 
THEO -9.05 0.97 0.06 =.22 3.07 0.02 
CONC —-9,34 0.07 0.26 =. 03 -0. 12 -G.05 
DISC ~9.22 -0.28 0.177 =—O548. 02460-0432 
EVID 0.07 -0.36 -0.20 =0.73 1.27 0.27 
EXPE —~0. 24 -0. 607 -0.27 G.08 -G..12 -G.25 
EXPL =-G.39  Q.77 =. 06 “G02 ~G.85> O.. 41 
FACT 0.2% -0. 79 —@..19 O.2F -G.87 -0.05 
HYPO 0.09 -0.27% ~9.039 0.06 -0.00 90.31 
IMAG 6.25 @.37 -0. 40 o.22 —-0. 1 -0. 26 
INTE -0.172 -0.77 -0. 19 0.34 -0.09 -0.07 
INVE 9.11 0.10 -0.40 G43 -f.27 -G.92 
LAW 0.01% 0.35 0.24 —O.92 0.06 =—0..77 
PROO G6. 72 -0.06 0.32 0,32 -0..39 -0.26 
PUZZ 0.35 0.08 0.05 0,22 0.73 0.20 
QUES -0.10 0.34 -0.14 —O. 38  O.21 0.92 
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TABLE XLIX 
CARROLL SOLUTICNS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
CAUS GRPS 1,2,3; CAU12 GRPS 1,2,3 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC 9.05 -9.83. 9.05 “0.77 Gs3% 0.28 
DISC -0.75 -0.7% 0.4.36 O.28 G.20 2139 
EVID 0.40 0.28 9.10 G35 Gaz? -O.0F 
EXPE -§. 15 -0.28 0.09 0.15 -G.2P O.32 
EXPL -0.10 -0.30 0.68 =“G.32 Ge2dF 9.94 
FACT 0.40 0.20 0.05 0.28 0.30 -0.T1 
HYPO —§.23 —Gs0" =O. 92 =-0.26 -0.37 -0.15 
IMAG -0. 16 0.24 -0.43 ~Q.29 -0. 10 -8.37 
INTE —0.08 —-G537 -0. 16 -O. 18 -0.23 -0..42 
INVE -0. 01 -0.79 0.26 0.25 -0.32 90.38 
LAW 0.33 @.22 0.09 0.26 .16 -0.25 
PRCO 0.46 9.25 6.09 0.34 0.32 -0.03 
PUZZ -0.317 0.45 6.290 =—O.24 -0.26 0.77 
QUES -~0.32 0.08 6.30 =—“O229 —9. Tt~ 8528 
THEO =9. 746 =O. 13 -0. 34 =G2ir ~U. 25 ~0.32 
CONC G.15 0.20 -0.72 6.30 —0. 223 -0. 17 
DISC -0.22 0.39 -9. 22 0.04 -0.30 0.01 
EVID 0.29 0.32 0.01 0.28 0.47 0.06 
EXPE -§.2% -O8.907% 0.36 0.00 -O.37 0.30 
EXPL 0.28 0.07 -0.14 9.G2 -G. 170 -0.485 
FACT 0.28 0.33 9.05 0.37 6.490 6.01 
HYPO —0. 18 —0.238 =—0. 27 =-9,24 -@. 76 6.75 
IMAG =-9.0% -0.00 -0..34 ~§.36 9.74 -0..149 
INTE Tk -f.32 -Gart ~§. 78 -0..0T -0.50 
INVE rOs.23 -9.78 9.81 =-§.00 -G.34 0.37 
LAW 9.25 9.75 0.0% O.2% O77 -0.05 
PROO 0.33.--G.25 0.08 9.37 9.80 9.10 
PU ZZ —~9.37 -0.28 9.32 “0.33 0.77% “0.31 
QUES “Oo42 -0. 20" 05 38 “Gage 02 OF. 27 
THEO 0.06 ~-9.33 -0.339 =“O.31 =U. 06 -0.22 
CONC -0.13 -0.28 90.903 238 =0.73 —0.35 
BESC “0.24 +6.07 0. 15 O.93 -0.20 -0. 77 
EVID 0.39  €5978 Os 56 G.83 ~GatF <0. 15 
EXPE 0.95 -0.08 ~-0.37 0.02 -0.29 -0.41 
EXPL -0.06 -0.31 -0.09 G08 -O. 085 -0. 028 
FACT 0.392 “74 O.% 6.33 0.74 90.29 
HYPO 0.97 =G.239 -04.26 -Q.28 -0. 26 -0. 12 
IMAG “9.3% 0.07% 0.27 -0.46 0.07 9.19 
INTE -0.23 -0.27 -0.04 —§. 177 0.32 -0. 13 
INVE Go2% G37 -0239 G09 =9.30 ~0. 75 
LAW Ga27 “Gets -O.G2 Gut? -~G. 02 ~9.39 
PROO 0.40 0.16 0.38 0.38 -0.T? ~0.24 
PUZZ -0.39 0.35 0.01 =9,.39 °“D.28 -0.06 
QUES -0.24 0.31 -0.19 —Oe20° -0540->-0.17 


THEO Bhi Osa he. aS -0.19 -0.21 0.48 
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TABLE XLIX (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
CAS® GBPS 1,232,322 CAS 12-6RPS 12223 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 Z 3 
CONC D222 G.at O41 0.05 -0.43 0.04 
DISc -0.32 0.14 0.482 -0..15 -0.74 -0.30 
EVID 0.26 0.22 0.351 0.40 0.28 0.10 
EXPE ~0,29 ~G.28 «-0,35 ~0.45 ~0,.24% ~-0.09 
EXPL 0.08 0.3% 0.07 -~§. 10 -0.39 0.08 
FACT 0.39. 0.99 0.27 0.40 0.20 0.05 
HYPO -0.22 0.04 -0.41 -G.23 0.00 -0. 82 
IMAG -§.07 -9. 1713 ~-~0. 39 =-0.16 0.2% -9. 83 
INTE =—=G.2t G.235 -0, 449 “0.04 =-G.277 -0. 16 
INVE —0.25 ~—0.35 —-0. 08 ~0.00 -0.29 0.25 
LAW 0.42 0.08 0.00 0.32 90.22 0.04 
PROO 2.2% O72 @.27 0.46 0.26 0.09 
PUZZ —-G. 45 -0.86 —0.73 “G.50 G85 0.20 
QUES —~0.15 -0. 57 -9. 72 -§.32 0.96 0.30 
THEO ~0.12 0.27 -0.49 =O. to —G. 14 ~0.58 
CONC ~$.71 O.38 0.28 0.39 -0.23 <0. 77 
DISC 0.24 0.20 0.43 0.08 -0.30 0.01 
EVID 2.325 0.27 -0. 09 0.28 0.87 0.06 
EXPE Go. te -G.27 0.32 0.00 -0.37 0.30 
EXPL —He33. Gish B97 o. 02 —-0..16 -0.485 
FACT 6.28 6.30 -9. 71 0.37 0.40 90.01 
HYPO =%.2429 -6.237 ~9..15 =G.27 —O. to 2.15 
IMAG ~G. 20 0.90 -O2 27 =9.36  @.7t =-0. 18 
INTE =H. 08 —O. 2a —O 82 =O.18 -O. 07 -G.250 
INVE 0.25 -0.32 0.39 -0.00 -0.34 0.37 
LAW 0.26 0.76 -—9..25 Q.27 0.47 -%.05 
PROO 9.34 . 9.32 -0..05 0.37 0.40 0.10 
PUZZ =9. 24 -G.26 -0.. 77 =G,438 “Gath Dost 
QUES —-§.25 -Q. 7? -O..28 =].25 -G.07 2.27 
THEO ~0. 7% =-3.25. -0. 22 “G34 —-0..08 -G..22 
CONC 60.05 0.06 -0.47 0. 18 <0. 75 —t. 38 
DISC -—O.27 GF =-0. 06 G.03 =-0.20 -0..7% 
EVID 0.44 0.26 0.18 G.35 -0. 25 -0. 19 
EXPE ~0.34 0.23 0.04 6.202 =G. 29 +0.483 
EX PL —§. G& ~0.00 -~0. 53 Q.07 9.85 -0.08 
FACT 08% 0.25 0.12 0.33 0.7% 0.29 
HYPO ~9. 9S -0.27 -0.0F =-§.2% -0. 29 -9. 72 
IMAG S07 -0.4983 0.25 =G.96 0.07 0.79 
INTE -§.0T -0.36 -—0.37 —O.1% 0.328 -0.73 
INVE -§.30 0.37% 0. 12 S209 -9.29 -0. 17% 
LAW 0.22 G06 0.06 0.79 -G.03 0.39 
PROO 9.92 Q.2% 0.23 a.28 =O. tt ~O..25 
PUZZ ~0.78 -0.03 6.32 -~G.49 0.28 =0.05 
QUES -0.29 0.02 0.24 —~0.20 0.40 -0.17 
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TABLE XLIX (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
SJ9 GRPS 1,2,3; SJ12 GRPS 1,2,3 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC “O.22 OGa2t6 0. 76 Os20 0.43 ~0.98 
DLSE “G79 —G. I0 “8225 0.25 —G..3F ~05 72 
EVID —Oeat® O@699 -0.,352 G.27% 0. FF -0.08 
EXPE 0.44 0.01 -0.07 C.09 =-0.79 -0.35 
EXPL ~O0. 18 @G.28 0.22 0.72 -9.00  0..22 
FACT —G.78 Gs2Z5 C227 O.3% 0.34 °O. 92 
HY PO 0.05 -0.41 -0.30 “90.26 -G.37 G. 12 
IMAG =. 12 =0.49 -0., 39 -G.39 “0.39 218 
INTE -0.77 0.32 -0.45 “et “Coss 0.39 
INVE 0.32 0.05 -0.09 0.74 -0.09 -0.39 
LAW -0.05 0.28 9.28 0.92 G25? OsZZ 
PROO -9..79 @.78 0.33 0.33 0.576 0.06 
PUZZ 0.44 -0.27 -0.14 =G.30 “8.09 -0.35 
QUES 0.42 -0.24 -0.26 -O.3% G20 —0. 46 
THEO +9. 30 ~-G.19 -0.799 -0. 30 -0.16 0.20 
CONC 0.28 0.30 0.77 G.27 8.78 -0.21 
DISC 0.04 0.26 90.41 G.25-0520 0.23 
EVID 046399 On97F <G.08 0.29 9.29 =o. 42 
EXPE ~0,.30 0.36 =-0.07 =G.02 —0..71 0.39 
EXPL 0.18 0.01 0.22 O.2 €.30 -0. 15 
FACT 0.18 0.28 9.11 8.28 0.27 -0.23 
HYPO ~9. 19 -0.34% -9.28 —Goa0 “UV. 22 —0..05 
IMAG +~0,591 -G.56 0.25 -§.37 -0.48 -0. 14 
INTE G. 76. -G. 19. 0.25 Oo. 79 -3. 20 -O. 348 
INVE -0,08 9.78 —0. 07 “0.07 -0.05 0.47 
LAW 0.33 -0.20 -0.28 0.05 0.85 -0.25 
PROO 6.23. 0.22 0.78 0.25 0.25 -0. 36 
PUZZ =“9.52 ~0.07 -0.38 —-§.38 -0.23 3.398 
QUES “OG, 27 ~O.02 —-0. 82 “3.89 -G.900 «0.35 
THEO G. 10 -9.33. -0.31 —-0538 -0.70 —0. 16 
CONC 0.716 0.77 -0.06 0.18 0.18 -0.24 
DISC 9.05 0.38 9.29 9.25 -0. 77 -9.04 
EVID 0.24 0.19 -0.21 6.29 0.05 -0.01 
EXPE 0.08 0.05 0.26 —G.0F —G.03 -O. 72 
EXPL G09 ~0.43 -9.99 $08 6.793 -0.25 
FACT 0.34 0.09 -0. 22 G38 ©. 73 ~0..05 
HY PO -0.35 0.09 0.07 =. 7% O.t% -0..37 
IMAG —§,. 53 -0.53 -0..05 -0.45 -0.59 0.28 
INTE -§.32 0.00 -0.27 -0.24 0.06 -0.30 
INVE 0.24 0.08 0.25 “O00 OQ.:29 @. 77 
LAW 0.27 0.06 -0.4%6 0.32 0.08 0.28 
PROO 0.26 0.24 -—0.08 6.30 G.04 -0.03 
PUZZ -9. 27 -0535 0.52 ~§.38 =-0.6% G37 
QUES 6.07 -0.47 9.25 -0.33 0.25 -0.49 


THRO ~0.37 -0.20 ~0.79 ~0.05 ~0.24 =0.33 
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TABLE XLIX (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF CARROLL SUBGROUPS 
SD9 GRPS 1,2,3: SD12 GRPS 1,2,3 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC -O220 0203 0222 0208 0279 -Oi27 
DISC 0536 -0534°-0227 0.23 —0.17148 -0.53 
EVID 6.06 6.31 ~0. 16 0.44 0.06 90.02 
EXPE 0.33 0. 79. -0..30 =). OF -~0.23 -0.07 
EXPL -0.36 4.01 06.78 0.2% 0.36 -0.04 
FACT 0.24 0.24 0.31 0.78 0.43 -0.27 
HYPO “0.34 -0.80 0.27 -0.20 -0.35 0..29 
IMAG -9.23 -9.0% 0.28 0.06 -0.16 0.15 
INTE ~0.29 -0.25 9.15 =—9.95 -0.78 0.27 
INVE 0.33 -0.29 -0.26 -0.94 —~0,06 “0.73 
LAW G. 1% +0. 97 —Q.48 0.06 0.24 -0.25 
PROO 0. 3t O.37 -0. 176 0.38 0.35 -0.26 
PUZZ 0.05 $2.30 =0. 56 “ene “Gene Wo3t 
OUES -$.51 -0.24 -G..01 -0.44 0.05 0.25 
THEO ~Q.25 “0.7%. 0.7% —~0.28 -0.36 9.27 
CONC 0.04 9.15 -0.18 0.14 09.14 -0.05 
DISC 0420 --0403.--0~. 32 0.74 0.05 90.03 
EVID 9.26 «0.4% —¢.27 0.34 0.28 0.42 
EXPE O.27 «8525 -0.05 ~0.14 0.14 0.31 
EXPL 0.07 0.04 -0.14 0.98 6.37 -0.81 
FACT 8.71% 0.02 -0.24 0.26 0.27 0.34 
HYPO —9.39 -0.900 0.27 -$.08 -0.49 -0.20 
IMAG -0.32 -0.30 0.0 -0,29 -0.239 —-0.25 
INTE ~0533 . 0.73: -G.,70 =S.0F 0.72 -0508 
INVE 0.29 0.24 0.40 =—O.0S 0.05 “Gat0 
LAW 0.32 0.09 —0. T2 0.03 -0.00 0.12 
PROO 0.24 0.08 -0.25 0.46 0.25 0.28 
PUZZ =J.23 ~9.73. 09.32 =G. 94 -—0.489 -G.19 
QUES -0.238 -0.37 0.51 =f,28 —O.67 =—0.527 
THEO -0.25 @.79 0.28 0.07 -0.34 -0. 30 
CONC 6.22 -G. BH 6.36 ~0.58% 0. 70 -—@.39 
DISC 0.05- 8627 0. 20 Oe22 OS 20> eB e20 
EVID G.37 0.30 0.171 G.94 -G..78 -0.32 
EXPE 0.04 9.35 0.07 6.37 0.79 °0.43 
EXPL -9.06 6.26 0. 71 “S27 (8.09 -O.07 
FACT 0.33 O..97 -@..11 <0. ©0223 —0.07 
HYPO -0.48 -0.35 -0.40 =O, 70 =-0.49 -0. 23 
IMAG -0. 09 -O.70 -0. 21 -$.02 —-G.323 0.26 
INTE +0. 323 -G.55 -0.06 =0.07 =0.02 -0.09 
INVE -0.06 0.10 -0. 13 0.32 0.368 0.02 
LAW 0.76 -@.22 -0.08 %. 14 -F.09 -0..08 
PROO O37 0.06 -0.27 -0.16 09.26 0.16 
PUZZ -0.19 0.24 0.42 0.45 0.04 06.12 
QUES -~9..903 -G.30 -0.34 Tt =—0.493 -0.36 
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TABLE L 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUPS 
CAUS GROUPS 1,2,3,4; CAU12 GROUPS 1,2 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC “Ga8t Qe20 "0.4495 0.92 @.20 0242 
DISC -~0.13 0.18 -0.19 =0.03 G.26 =0543 
EVID 0.53 -0.27 0.969 0.20 ~0. 060 -—0.28 
EXPE “0.07 -G,0% —0. 62 S19 Ga29 =Gak2 
EXPL “9.26 0.30 0. 26 9.02 0.71 0.25 
FACT 0.43 O19 0.11 Gs27T -0.48 -0. 799 
HYPO -9. 09 =0,49 ~ 0.497 ~O597 0.24 O.28 
IMAG -0.09 -0.20 05.97 “9.08 -U. 19 -0.07 
INTE “0,12 -~G.a0 9.05 -9.52 0.07 -0.08 
INVE =“0.08 0.07 -0. 60 0.715 9.28 -0.31 
LAW 0.174 -0.11 0.06 “500 “0,46 0.79 
PROO 0.48 0.26 0.07 Ge29 -0.36 =-0.22 
PUZZ ~0. 21 ~G.09 “0.18 0.42 ~0.07 0.46 
QUES —O2260 702 16° °OS02 0.78 0.23 0.36 
THEO “9,908 =9.55 0.95 =G5492 0.07 -0. 413 
CONC =§.32 -0. 78 —0. 10 =§,02 -0.35 -—0.40 
DISC 0,71 -0:.06 -0. 83 0240 0.76 -0.58 
EVID =“$.25 0538 “0.2172 0.30 -0.29 6.03 
EXPE GO. 17 -0.06 =0.52 Sot2. Usaz OO. 97 
EXPL -~G.3290 -0.07 0.07 ~-Ys2% —-0.0F “O.17 
FACT -0.27 0.398 0. 77 0.19 -0.45 0.20 
HYPO 0490 =—O539 © f.s22 -0.29 O.27 ~0.170 
IMAG Ges ~9.26 9.21 “Gat “UstS. =9208 
INTE -Ue2d =0.30 Ge 71 ~G. 30 °0. 08 -0.33 
INVE 0.26 0.02 -0.50 6.25 0.20 0.394 
LAW 0.07 0.45 0.17 0.26 =0.27 0277 
PROO =~9.22 “8.38 0,45 O2.30 =-Gss7? -GatG 
PUZZ 0.46 -0.10 0.16 —Go25 G.49° “Gera 
OUES 0.48 -0.78 0.11 “G20 8.18 -Os28 
THEO -0.08 9.0 0.11 =-0. 18 0530 ~0. 08 
CONC Ge 44 “0.39 =0.25 =Go25 —-Us2G =0.27 
DL SC 0.05 -0.70 =0.455 O.07 ~G.26 =-0.25 
EVID 0425 -O04.15 0.423 Ga35 ~U. 37 -0.277 
EXPE 0.24 0.32 =-0. 77 -0.09 -0.09 -0.42 
EXPL -§0.10 -0.25 -0. 37 —O0.77 =-0.47 0.26 
FACT 0.20 -0.28 0.43 6.25 -O. 78 O27 
HYPO -0.09 0.30 -0.06 “G29 “U2 “e726 
IMAG ~0.48 0577 0.15 -9.26 0.08 ~ 0.20 
INTE -0.46 -0.13 -0.11 “0.25 ~0.49 0.17 
INVE 0.23 “0.88 -0.42 9.86 0.49 -9.35 
LAW 0.370 =0.27 0.38 0.40 -0.05 ~0.28 
PROO 0.26 -0.23 0.34 0.29 =8599 —0.i18 
PUZZ 0.10 0.32 90.04 -0.19 0.54 0.40 
OURS Oett- sss. ~ ts T' =-O629°° Gs 16° 0525 
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TABLE L (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUPS 
CAU12 GROUPS 3,4; CASS GROUPS 1,2,3,4 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC ~O.15 =—O.37 -0.24 =? 0S -0723 —O. 08 
DISC -0.0) -0.24 0.346 =O.Tf ~0,. 73 -0.44 
EVID “0.35 0.79 -9..12 0.45 0.26 0.172 
EX PE 0.01 -0.24 0.00 =—9.39 ~0. 45 —-0.52 
EXPL 0.03 -0.10 -0. 42 0.08 -0.93 -0.1 
FACT =0.425 ©.38 0.55 0.49 0.13 0.08 
HYPO 0.78 ~0.28 -0.07 “9.74 ~0.. 3% —-0. 438 
IMAG 0.43 0.54 -0. 16 =O, 30 -G.901 0.28 
INTE 0.27 -0.95 -0.31 =“3.03 -0.50 9.529 
INVE -0.905 0.72 0.39 —U.22 “0.3% —0..05 
LAW ~0.3223 0.289 0.06 ~9.07 9.92 G.22 
PROO -0.88 0.97 -9.17 0.5% 0.26 0.190 
PUZZ 0.24 =-0.08 0.85 “(28 8,18 0. 39 
QUES 0.79 =-0.79 0.34 -O.23 O05 74 «0.26 
THEO 0.27 -G.24 -9. 11 =—..06 “G22 0 ~Us3d79 
CONC -0.07 -9.76 6. 05 =-Gs19 Go03 =0.29 
DL SC =—9. 23 —-0.38 ~0. 05 -§.34 -0.36 0.02 
EVID =G.91 .37 @.42 —“Ooet T.2e VlSG 
EXPE -0.08 -0.50 0.13 9.32 -0. TH -0'..33 
EXPL -§.70 0.06 -0.09 9590 O532 -0. 13 
FACT -0.30 0.28 dG. 77 =O0..F1 O225 0.26 
HYPO 0.30 O.77 -9. 480 G237 2.98 =O. 497 
IMAG 0. 32 «0.05 -0..23 0.36 -0.27 0.74 
INTE 9.96 0.13 -0.27 0.15 0.20 -0..16 
INVE ~0.03 -0.489 0. 10 -0.27 -0.24 -0.40 
LAW =G.20 G.23 ©0203 O.09 -0.40 0.32 
PROO —9.22 0.27 0.38 —G.032 9239 .-0..93 
PUZZ 0.54% -0.02 9.78 6.29 -0.36. 0.09 
QUES 5.51 -0.04 0..15 Sate Bath =o 5 to 
THEO -0.07 G.13 -0. 54 0.33 0.28 -0.92 
CONC =O 78 “S272  G.29 -§.27 ~-G.346 —-G.39 
DISC 0. 1 -9..30 —0. 123 -G.08 -G. 07 —O.21 
EVID 0.82 -0.34 -0.18 “220 Sosa 0.09 
EXPE 0.09 @.42 -G.259 Qo22 -O.02 -0.248 
EXPL -0.18 0.08 0.41 —“G.20 -0. 37 -0. 41 
FACT 0.40 -G.38 -0..09 -G.27 G.44 -0..08 
HYPO -0.24 0.017 0.22 0.06 -0.25 0.42 
IMAG —-§..33 -G.. 1 —&.52 0.30 -0.04 0.45 
INTE -0.19 0.09 0.15 —Oot9 -Gagh —e 72 
INVE o.. 72 G39 -o. 17 0.29 ~G.05 -0..22 
LAW G. 12 ~-0.28 -O..02 —9. TF G36 “0.26 
PROO G39 -G.40 0..03 =(.28 9.52 ~0..09 
PUZZ -0.36 -0.14 -—0.37 0.44 0.04 -0.18 
QUES -0.21 0.16 0.18 0.40 -0.03 -0.22 


THEO -0.16 0.09 0.28 —P.0T =7.20 ~0..50 
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TABLE L (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUPS 
CAS12 GROUPS 1,2,3,4; SJ9 GROUPS 1,2 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 ys 3 
CONC C205 -G.37 0.2.39 S220 “G2 Hoe 
BiSE G.23 -0,05 0.20 G.92 ~G.29 0.96 
EVID “9.83 Goss -O..18 -0.43 -0.04 0.38 
EXPE G 3% —-O. 1S -O. 24 OTF =C.. 98 ~O.08 
EXPL =0. 03 -G0.27 814 0.03 0.38 -0.43 
FACT -G.47 0.22 6.14 “S38 et 8.08 
HYPO 0.26 G09 -0.179 t.2e —O.35 —0. 39 
IMAG G.05 0.70 -0.. 72 0626 GO. 33 -G..28 
INTE —0. 72 -G23o —6s.355 0.18 9.37 @. 179 
INVE G.37 0.78 Q.79 ~“O.12 -Go 28 0.03 
LAW 0.04 0.41 -0.08 =§.39 @G.94 6.01 
PROO 0.48 .32 G%..20 “2a “9.09 «O.36 
PUZ -G... 08 —-6.36 —0..19 29 9.19 0.14 
QUES O. 18 ~Gi 2 GC. OF 0.92 0.76 -0.28 
THEO On27 W208 -.01 —1.07 0.279. -Go85 
CONC ~0.14 -—0.28 -0. 06 “Gene Vata -On29 
DISC S202 =—0. 74 -8. 15 -0.04 0.00 -0.45 
EVID ~0.36 0.31 @.76 =O.42 "-G.00 “2.27 
EXPE 0.40 0.69 0.38 9.06 -0.358 -G6. 371 
EXPL —~0.02 0.060 -0.34 =-§.901T 0.417 =-0.34 
FACT “0.33 .38 -%.032 -0.36 0.05 06.38 
HYPO G.49 0.78  0..07 O.2% -6. 72 -@.07 
IMAG =O. 02 ~G.239 -9. 35 6.32 98.20 0.75 
INTE 0.08 -6. 16 =-0.33 0.19 0.48 -0.02 
INVE S240 -0..13 0.496 0.95 -0.47 -0.06 
LAW -05 08 G2 09 -—G. 04 =-9.28 0.08 0.27 
PROO “0.37 .0.39 0.05 =O.42 =O.00 -O.22 
PUZZ =—0.059 -0.49 9.179 G131 -0.25 0.71 
QUES =—9.07 ~Oc2e - 6.5.23 9.22 —-9.24 =O. 15 
THEO 0.38 0.28 -0.39 G22 8.39% 0.32 
CONC -0.25 ~0.25 0.42 G.30 ~0.38% -0.29 
DISC -0.00 -0.06 0.40 G223 -0. 08 © 0.07 
EVID =0. 75 -0.27 -0. 06 9.26 0.26 -0.09 
EXPE 0.93 9.29 -0. 29 O.76 -9.37 0.34 
EXPL —§..24 -0.22 6.15 =U.06 =-0.03 -0.37 
FACT -9.29 -0.20 -0.33 G.23 0.36 -0.18 
HYPO 0.41 0.08 0.13 -G.9f =-G..45 ~0.:905 
IMAG 0.50 -0.78 0.03 -~0.88 -§.07 -0..13 
INTE -0.13 -0.10 0.18 ~9. 98. -0.37% -0.38 
INVE -0.04 0.30 0.02 S82 ~0.39 =0..03 
LAW -0.30 -0.06 -0.25 Ont2 0.43 -0. 75 
PRCO -0.25 -0.16 -0.40 6.28 0.36 -0.01 
PUZZ 6.20 0.868 -0.32 -~9.35 -0.99 0.52 
QUES 0.22 0.44 -0.12 “S.36 0.72 0.58 
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TABLE L (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUPS 
SJ9 GROUPS 3,4; SJ12 GROUPS 1,2,3,4 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC ~0. 78 -6.23 0.901 -0.30 0.18 0.10 
DISC -0.16 0.75 -—0. 10 —-0.36 ~9.15 -9. 09 
EVID —O0.3%9 0.35 -0. 905 -0. 77 0.30 -0..73 
EXPE 0.15 -0.00 -0.36 -§.07 -0.33 -0.26 
EXPL -0.26 0.14 0.05 —§.22 ~0.90 -0.99 
FACT -9,.20 -§.05 0.07 “0.27 ~G.30 =U. 27 
HYPO V.84 =9.. 99 -&..22 6.23 -0.22 0.27 
IMAG 0.22 -0.54 0.43 0.35 ~0. 17 ~9.45 
INTE 6.38 -90.37 ~0.70 -0.07 G.08 0.55 
INVE 0.17% 0.92 -0..45 0.09 -0.27 -0.238 
LAW —-0.26 0272 0.28 0.08 0.46 -0.22 
PROO -0.39 0.25 -0.62 O86 “G2? —O21S 
PUZZ 0.23 -3.56 =-0.21 0230 ~G.3) -0. 47 
QUES 0.36 —9.23 —0. 34 O.33 -—O.28 -9.-42 
THEO G.22 -0.08 0.2% 9.428 0.78 G.20 
CONC 9.29 -—G.03 -0. 791 —G273 G9. 24% =O. 26 
DISC —9. 06 —0..06 -—0..22 -J.%0 ~0.823 <—8..05 
EVID 0.24% 0.12 0.05 =—Goa8 —Us0? ~G.02 
EXPE —7.15 6.32 0.35 8.20 0.713 -0.09 
EXPL 0.76 60.20 -—0. 31 =O5.49 ~U.340 -0..29 
FACT G32 0.72 -0. 13 =So39 “Usa —Gl 13 
HY PO —-O.39 G52 -G. 10 0.28 9.15 6.74 
IMAG —~O%o =O, 77 ~~. 38 0245 0.07 0.32 
IETE U601 -0. TS -0.29 Gate Ceet -te33 
INVE ~G201 -0.15 9.50 =0.76 C238 -O.23 
LAW 0.36 -0.41 0.174 =0..20 -0.97 —-0..06 
PROO 0.28 0.06 0.07 =0.25 ~G.29 -0. 16 
PUZZ —.37 -G.39 C..08 0.23 0.06 0.55 
QUES -$. 28 -O.27 G.32 0.10 -8.05 0.357 
THEO -0.74 0.28 -0..06 0.40 -0.26 -0.28 
CONC -0.2% 0.20 0.68 =-G520 Os27 -0. 16 
DISC 0. 0° -G..73 8.26 =-o,09 -G. 0 —-o. TF 
EVID -0..W G.Tt 0.31 -—9,.20 O29 =0.18 
EXPE 0.78 -0.04 90.02 0.719 0.01 0.06 
EXPL —-O. 77 0.08 -O.08 =-0.08 G.3T “0. 07 
FACT -9..36 C210 Daz =-0.46 0.76 -0.13 
HYPO G22 278 -%.24 C..08 -G.59 —3. 15 
IMAG G.. 12 -d..53 -—6.50 0.32 ~-G. 27% 8.74 
INTE ~0.26 -0.03 -0.40 0.32 8.30 -0528 
INVE G31 2.78 @..25 O.27T G.77 -0.06 
LAW -0.25 -0.907 0.284 -0.43 G13 9.20 
PROO -0.27 8.1 0.27 =Go2t Gas2 =O. Fo 
PUZZ 0.44 -0.66 -0.08 G27 -G.29 0.45 
QUES 0.38 0.08 -0..13 0.76 -0.25 99.65 


THEO 93 0.34 -0..29 Cn2k “Ge 29 -O.33 
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TABLE L (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUPS 
SD9 GROUPS 1,2,3,4; SD12 GROUPS 1,2 


DIMENSION 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC =O. 0h =G.85 9.77 0.90 -0.18 0.00 
DESC -0.34 0.30 -0.10 GO. 0% ~0.50 -—0. 25 
EVID “O,.29 (2.22 +0.99 0.56 -0..07 -0.06 
EXPE -0.05 0.37 0.46 o.0% 0.0% .0.38 
EXPL -0. 05 -6..18 =0. 91 0.06 -0.9% —0.23 
FACT =9..26 -0. 93 -0..69 0.29 -0.33 -0. 26 
HYPO 0.44 0.19 -0.27 =Hs 10 0.42 GO. 95 
IMAG 0.10 0.02 -0. 40 =O. 02 -O..07 - 8. 
INTE h.13 ~0.27 —i.22 —O. 1 G28 257 
INVE 0.10 0.20 0.44 “0.09 O.08  —O.04 
LAW -0.33 0.79 8.18 o.05 -2.30 —0..99 
PROO —“Qo2f On 04 Ge 32 0.47 -0.30 =-0.02 
PU ZZ G22 0,28 -%. 71 =Uo28 Bes’ =O. a5 
QUES 6.39 -0.26 0. 1% =,4% $22 —-0,..85 
THEO §.24 —-0.. 77 —0.37 “0.26 0.29 0.79 
CONC Goit =—0.79 -0.25 “$178 -O.23 -0. 49 
DISC “9.37 -0.26 0.2.34 =0..90 =G.10 D229 
EVID =0.20 -O225 0.05 =—H.24 =“U,-42 —05491 
EXPE =G.32 05.06 -—0. 906 “Wade  O. 06 =. 37 
EXPL GS te =0057) =05.42 =92.908 -O.27 0.41 
FACT =G.17 —0. 19 =O. 20 =§. 10 —Q.37 O.71 
HYPO 0.39 0.22 =-0.34 G20 O82. -0..49 
IMAG Go3!) —U.42 -0.08 0.19 0.171 0.40 
INTE G.32 9.07 -0.09 =O. 90) Uma d 0.9 
INVE -Gs441. 0551 0.42 “215 Datla —Uo2o 
LAW 0.06 -0.03 0.86 -0. 76 -0.20 0.1% 
PROO -Qea9 0.39 =U. 0% =O. 11—U.08.—-G. 6 
PUZZ -Q.22 Us47° D202 O77 0.18 -0.904 
QUES Jeol. Usses Gact 0.36 0.07 0.38 
THEO 0.43 0.2.29 —0.38 “40  Uetl “Varese 
CONC -0.45 -0.93 0.43 -§.24 -0.03 0.22 
DESC O.27 =0525 0.07 9.09 6.22 -0.36 
EVID G.35 ~0.37% -0.25 =9,30 0.29 -0..31 
EXPE G..39. “CU. 16 -0.:59 200 G228 -G.-1F 
EX PI -0.20 -0.18 90.2% “0.54 “8.28 —0. 36 
FACT -0.05 -0.14 0.05 -O0.32 .Q432 0.25 
HYPO -0.20 0.54 0.10 G49. -9.909 - 0.26 
IMAG 0.08 0.06 -0. 34 0637 -9.33° 0.09 
INTE =—9,05 6.33 -0. 29 =“Qo25 =0.37 0.80 
INVE 0.28 -6..05. 0.25 0.82 0.29 ~9.27 
LAW 0.03 -0.16 90.903 0.0% 0.139 =-0.03 
PROO -0.08 -0.25 0.07 ~G.2F 8.26 -0.29 
PUZZ 0.3% 0.45 0.20 0.36 <-0.02 0.172 
QUES =9.92 .29 -8279 0.27 -0.20 9.19 
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TABLE L (CONT.) 
CARROLL SOLUTIONS OF TUCKER SUBGROUPS 
S$D12 GROUPS 3,4. 


DIMENSTON 
CONCEPT 1 2 3 1 2 3 
CONC -§. 26 -0.77 0.02 -0.05 0.40 0.36 
bE SC =O. 32) Geto) =0043 =0,.03 G.22 —-0.31 
EVID “Oe 30 Oc23 “0209 0.65 0.16 0.09 
EXPE —9507 0536 9234 OetZ Ga. t2 =9.25 
EXPL 0.02 0.24 -—9. 02 =—Oo 1 Oct 8.02 
FACT -O533 0.28 ~05 33 Vaan ~0.29 ~0. 18 
HYPO 0.448 -0.34 -0.18 ~0.27 -O0.84 0.47 
IMAG 0.77 -0.16 —-0.06 =—06 74 00497. 0.33 
INTE 0.32 -O.7T7 0.00 20579 =“O..13 “0.08 
INVE G..41 . G.28 GatzZ 0500 =—0. 12 =0535 
LAW =G. 20 0.05 —0220 “02 CG. 15 —G.0% 
PROO =O.32 507 0.05 0.47 0.20 -0.18 
PUZZ 0.03 —G283 -0.499 “O76 0530 -—-0.,33 
QURS 0.096 -O277% 9.274 =0. 19 —V.ce8 02:47 
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